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ONCENTRATION 
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DASH--DASH.-. 


sounds out the Master Telegraph Operator 
with machine-like precision ... and train-load 
after train-load of passengers ride with confi- 
dence in the safety of a great railroad system. 
lt is confidence born of the ability of “Key” 
railroad men to concentrate. 


This year, with accurate buying and accurate 
selling methods more important than ever, buy- 
ers of advertising space are “Key” men of 
merchandising. One message goes out from 


yy 
ys 


experienced merchandisers, ‘“Concentrate”’. 


A Great Advertising Medium 
Concentrates in a Great Advertising Medium 
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The Publishers of The Saturday Evening Post concentrat- 
ed their Pittsburgh newspaper advertising . . . 16 full pages 

. exclusively in The Press, the Pittsburgh newspaper with 
the 47-year Habit of Producing Results. 


The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps - Howard Newspaper 


MEMBER OF THE UNITED 

PRESS +--+ OF THE AUDIT 

BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 
and of 

MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT OF 
SCRIPPS-HOWARD 
NEWSPAPERS 
230 PARK AVENUE,N. Y.C. 


CmicacO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOB ANGELES * DALLAS * DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA * BUFFALO * ATLANTA 


Jury 25, 1931 


Eastern Ret 
WILLIAMS, LAWREN 
360 N. Michigan 1] 
285 Madison Ave 
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Out on the Pacific Coast, in the face of the general business depression, 
the Los Angeles Times is making notable records in promoting sales. 


The Times not only leads in selling necessities, but, as illustrated by the 
foregoing letter, creates an active market for non-essentials and luxuries. 


That is because The Times goes to people whose purchasing power is 


relatively unimpaired . . . and because in a period of stress that kind of 
people turn to a staunch, reliable newspaper. 


os Angeles Times 


Eastern Representative Pacific Coast Representative 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. R. J. BIDWELL COMPANY 
360 N. Michigan Boulevard, Chicago 742 Market Street, San Francisco 
285 Madison Avenue, New York White Henry Stuart Building, Seattle 


(See 


Published every Saturday and copyrighted by SALES MANAGEMENT, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York, N. Y. Subscription price $4.00 a year in advance. 
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STRANDED 


without a cent 
on a Strange cety 


but this FREE 


CREDIT COIN 
secured money 
at once 


SHowinc his United Credit Coin 
to the cashier of the local United 
Hotel ... the stranded stranger be- 
came a friend immediately. This 
coin established the traveler's 
identity, and enabled him to cash 
his checks. No one who travels 
should be without this extra con- 
venience and protection. 

Experienced travelers say this free 
Credit Coin saves from 5 to 20 
minutes, every time they visit one 
of the 25 important United Hotel 
cities. No one else can use your 
coin. Both its number and your 
signature are registered . . . giving 
you positive protection. It’s easy 
to carry this coin, as it fits on any 
key ring or watch chain. 


...Wwon't you take advan- 
tage of this convenience, 
free if you mail coupon 


SCSHHHHHSSHSSSSOHEHOHOHOSEHSOSEEEHESESEOEEEEEESE 


UNITED HOTELS COMPANY 
1418 United Building, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
Kindly send me complete details 
and a blank for your Credit Coin. 


Name 


Address 
‘pennants 
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UNITED HOTELS 


BY WALTER MANN 


Industrial Advertising at Work 


—which heading amplified means, in 
other words, “how industrial advertising 
can help reduce the cost of selling.” This 
is a well-designed black-and-silver-covered 
two-color booklet of twenty pages in which 
the value of the right kind of industrial 
advertising placed 
in the proper media 
as a means of re- 
ducing distribution 
costs is capably pre- 
sented by McGraw- 
Hill Company. 

“Every manufac- 
turer,” says the 
book’s preface, 
“must organize his 
business to produce 
at least two things. 
He must manufac- 
ture the product he Blank-Stoller, Inc. 
would sell; he must Walter Mann 
manufacture orders 
for that product. In the manufacture of 
the product, scientific management has 
taught him how to cut production costs to 
the bone. But as production costs have 
dropped, distribution costs have tended to 
rise. New margins for the all-essential 
profit should be sought, therefore, in the 
cost of selling as well as in the cost of 
production—in the cost of manufacturing 
orders as in the cost of manufacturing 
product. 

“Lower production costs have come 
through the intelligent choice of products, 
sound organization, larger output, the 
skillful selection and use of modern pro- 
duction tools. Lower sales costs can be 
achieved through intelligent choice of mar- 
kets, sound sales organization and skillful 
selection and use of modern selling tools. 

“Of these last, advertising is of prime 
importance. What the modern machine 
tool is to production, advertising is to sell- 
ing. The one reduces the cost of manu- 
facturing a product; the other reduces the 
cost of manufacturing an order. The one 
makes possible larger production without 
excessive production cost; the other makes 
possible larger sales volume without ex- 
cessive sales cost.” 

These truisms are followed by a running 
story illustrated and lightened by an inter- 
esting series of tables and charts—unusual 
both in the scope of the knowledge they 
embrace and by the graphic way in which 
they illustrate and amplify the points made 
in the story. First of these tables is a 
picture of the size of the advertising busi- 
ness—$1,600,000,000 in 1929, employing 
600,000 people, etc. Next is a table show- 
ing advertising as an industry to be larger 
in dollar value than, for instance, electrical 
machinery and supplies, rubber, etc., and 
slightly smaller, let us say, than the leather 
industry, the automobile industry, etc. 
Next comes a breakdown of 1929 adver- 
tising into volume in dollars by media. 
Sources are meticulously given, which adds 
materially to its atmosphere of earnest au- 
thenticity. 


Next table and chart (R. O. Eastman) 
shows how generally it is a group of men 
rather than any single individual who in- 
fluences buying in industrial plants; another 
(Ernst & Ernst) shows which men initiate 
and which specify for industrial purchases ; 
another (Ernst & Ernst) on how they 
keep informed of new products and new 
developments in their respective lines; 
others on the time taken by various-sized 
plants to make a final decision, et cetera. 
Good stuff, authentic stuff, even if the 
extent of the investigations might in some 
instances have been a little greater. 

Then are given ten functions which ad- 
vertising can perform in the interests of 
more efficient and more economical dis- 
tribution. These are clearly presented and 
graphically illustrated, and they bring a 
new appreciation of many almost unheard 
of or forgotten functions of advertising, 
well worth studying. 

Next come nine well presented points 
showing the way to get the most out of 
industrial advertising, plus some final 
words on the indices by which the effect 
of. good advertising may be measured. 

All in all, a very worthy and interesting 
presentation. Priced at $1 to keep out the 
curiosity seekers. Delivered in person to 
executives in industry—by mail to adver- 
tising executives. Well worth $1 if you 
can’t persuade McGraw-Hill to ship you 
a copy gratis and sub-rosa. Write to R. 
A. Balzari, c/o McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company, Thirty-sixth Street and Tenth 
Avenue, New York. 


The Sun Shines Once More! 


Purpose of this well-planned study: ‘To 
analyze the newspaper reading habits. and 
preferences of the executives of New York 
advertising agencies, and important national 
advertisers located in New York City 
(Manhattan)’’ done by the Arnold Re- 
search Service; sponsored by the New York 
Sun. 

Using SALES MANAGEMENT’S Annual 
Reference number to supply the names of 
all New York City’s advertising agencies 
enjoying the recognition of two or more 
of the four National Publishers’ Associa- 
tions (CA. JN. iP: 2A:, Py PA; A. Pi A. 
and A. B. P.) and the Standard Advertis- 
ing Register and the A. N. P. A. list of 
newspaper advertisers spending $50,000 
or more annually, a list of 790 executives 
in 196 agencies and 948 executives of 240 
national advertisers was built from which 
688 agency executive and 615 advertiser 
executive responses were secured (by tele- 
phone) to a questionnaire covering their 
morning and evening newspaper reading 
habits and preferences. 

Combining the figures for morning and 
evening newspapers it was learned that 
1,303 advertising executives read 3,937 
papers each day (slightly over three papers 
per day per executive). Of the total 3,937 
—the Sun was shown to have 879 readers, 
the Times 780 readers and the Herald 
Tribune 720 readers. This accounted for 

(Continued on page 145) 
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Pikers.... 


Chicago awards no laurels to advertising chiselers. Used to 
big things and big ways, the nation’s second biggest market 
can't be kept up nights by a campaign no bigger than the 
vision of a directorate which hasn't been west of Buffalo since 


1893. 


Chicago gives as good as it gets—like any other town. But it’s 
so big that there is always danger of accepting half-returns for 
complete success—unless you know what complete success em- 
braces. And to know that, you must know Chicago as the 
Chicago Evening American knows it. No other Chicago news- 
paper has so thoroughly dissected Chicago from the sales and 
distribution angle as have we. 


Come to think of it, we could scarcely have built Chicago's 
biggest evening paper circulation and held it by a growing 
margin for over ten long years without learning something 
about Chicago. And all we know is yours if you will but call 
in the nearest Boone Man. 


CHICAGO EVENING 


a good newspaper now in its ELEVENTH YEAR of 


circulation leadership in Chicago's evening field. 


Pass Out in Chicago 


AMERICAN 


National Representatives: RODNEY £. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
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... because it’s NEW YORK’S 
MOST INTERESTING 
NEWSPAPER 


Over 100,000 more New Yorkers have 
changed to the New York American in 
the last four months—more than have 
gone over to any other morning paper in 
town. 


And the stores where New Yorkers do 
their shopping—they sent a greater in- 
crease in advertising to the American in 
March, April, May and June than to any 
other paper. 


Two mighty significant facts in the face 
of the new set-up in the New York morn- 
ing field. Facts that bring home the 
mighty profitable business to be gained 
from the more than 300,000 New Yorkers 
who can be reached more effectively 
through the American than any other New 
York newspaper. 


NEW YORK AMERICAN 


NEW YORK’S MOST INTERESTING NEWSPAPER 
. 
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Whats New 


q In line with SaLes MANAGE- 
MENT’S crusade against profitless 
sales and all the evils which arise 
out of them we are presenting this 
week an article based on an inter- 
view with a successful manufacturer 
in the hardware field who has been 
doing some real thinking about that 
problem in his field. ‘‘The Square 
Deal Dollar,’’ page 126. 


q Coming soon: -The story of the 
sales policies that have buile an 
$80,000,000 volume and_ brought 
rapid yearly gains in profit for a con- 
cern in a field where total sales and 
production have been going steadily 
down for more than ten years. 


Gg General Electric has enjoyed un- 
usually good results from a home 
study course for refrigerator salesmen. 
See page 136. 
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This Week 


Advertising 
June Window Displays in Forty-three Cities 


Newspaper Lineage Deficit Pruned Still Further in June 


Distribution 
ee a re vox ce canna és n cc che ease as ende’ 


As told by a National Manufacturer to James True 


Export 
Does International Glad-handing Really Aid Business? ............ 


By Franklin Johnston. publisher, The American Exporter, and associate 
editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


General 
Significant Trends 
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Markets and Market Analysis 
Population Studies of Principal Markets and Their Tributary Areas— 
No. 42, Youngstown 
No. 43, Grand Rapids 
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Sales and Advertising Policies 


Another Angle on Advertising Allowances ..................... 


By D. V. Kilfoyle, advertising manager, H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Sales Territories ~ 
How Big Is a Sales Territory? 
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Sales Training 


10,000 Enter G. E. Sales Course as 2,000 ‘“‘Alumni’’ Endorse It 
By D. G. Baird 
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Departments and Services 
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Latest News in Sales and Advertising, Beginning on.............. 
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The Indastrial Bareau of 
the Indastrial Clab of St. Louis 


Some writers tell us that business faces a 
“Distribution Crisis’. 


—that America has “‘gone mechanical” so fast 
that now there are more goods than buyers. 


—that Production had better get into low gear 
until the Sales Department, with some new mir- 
acle, catches up. 


But if this means some new form of high-pressure 
salesmanship — some varied form of forced 
selling—why, then, ‘‘Good Lord, deliver us!” 


For that isn’t Distribution! And it isn’t the answer. 


“ “ “ “ “ 


Webster says “distribute” means to “deal out, 
allot, or divide’. 


To do these things, commercially, you must have 
people who will deal. “‘People’” is the key to the 
whole problem.—People whom you can reach! 


There are people enough, with needs enough, and 
money enough, to buy everything you make. Pro- 
vided, you are near enough to get your goods 
to those people quickly, when they want them, 
without overpowering markups for long hauls, 
sales, and service. 


ST.LOUIS 


It all comes down to this: “‘Where are you?” 
Are your Distribution Points so strategically 
located that you are in the center of your market 
with your customers all around you? 


Or are you, geographically, off in a corner, with 
your fastest growing markets far away? Or does 
your nearby map include thousands of waste and 
barren miles of blockading lake or ocean? 


“ “ “ * “ 


St. Louis, as a Distributing Location, can solve 
many a serious selling problem. If your conditions 
call for one central manufacturing point, here is 
the one central manufacturing city of all the 
country. From here, two-thirds the whole United 
States is reached quickest and cheapest. 


If your set-up demands branches, warehouses, or 
divisional headquarters, think of the fifty million 
people massed in the immediate 500-mile St. Louis 
Circle! People—consumers innumerable— 
served most advantageously from this natural 
key to commerce. 


Some enlightening facts, pregnant with possibilities 
for you, are disclosed in a new booklet, ‘‘Merchandise 
Distribution from St. Louis’’. Write for a copy! 


507 Locust Street » »- St. Louis, Mo. 
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Sometimes for general office use good 


business demands a lesser priced paper™ 


than Crane’s Bond. Surely a house that 


has been making fine paper for 130 


years is best fitted to meet this need. 


*Crane’s Japanese Linen is a fine business paper. Its price 


is in the range of the average high grade papers but its 


quality is in the Crane tradition of distinction and integrity. 


CRANE & CQO. inc. DALTON, MASS. 


“ICRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN 
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Another Indicator 


of Vermont’s gf 


Purchasing 


ee i a , 


3° Has-Sold Vermont 


d Evidence of this is seen in the 
f fact that 63 per cent of the farm 
homes in Vermont have water 


y piped into the house. This is seven 


times greater than the national aver- 

age. In addition, Vermont leads all 

other New England states in this respect— 
relatively and absolutely. 


Such facts as these should be full of mean- 
ing to the national advertiser. Vermont 
has purchasing power. Natural resources, 
nearness to urban centers, and diversified 
and well-established industries—all com- 
bine to make this purchasing power con- 
stant. 


Investigate Vermont’s possibilities for 
marketing your product at low unit cost. 
Find out about the easy dominance of 
Vermont Allied Dailies which cover 95 
per cent of the state’s population. Any one 
of the member papers listed herewith will 
gladly give you information. 


VERMONT ALLIED DAILIES 


BARRE TIMES 
BURLINGTON FREE PRESS 


BENNINGTON BANNER BRATTLEBORO REFORMER 


RUTLAND HERALD ST. JOHNSBURY CALEDONIAN-RECORD 


Fr mas 
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Significant Trends 


As seen by the editors of Sales Management for the week ending July 25, 1931: 


e e e Current reports of trade conditions tell of im- 
provement in consumer buying in many parts of the coun- 
try and a tendency to a shorter summer stagnancy than 
last year. 


@ @ @ The average price of commodities fell off last 
week, the Irving Fisher index dipping below 70 to 69.8 
from 70.4 the week before under the influence of weak- 
ness in grain. 


e e e A decline of only 1 per cent in Sears Roebuck’s 
dollar sales in the four weeks ended July 16 is significant 
of a marked change in trend. The decrease in the first 
twenty-eight weeks of the year was 6.8 per cent. 


e e e Expansion of shoe production continues with- 
out interruption, the June output being figured at 27,000,- 
000 pairs—13 per cent more than that of June last year. 
For the first half of the year the industry turned out 
158,759,000 pairs—a gain over 1930 of only 1.2 per cent. 
The outlook is still for higher prices due to the advance 
in leather. 


e e e Prices of mid-continent crude oil were ad- 
vanced this week from the low point of twenty-two cents 
a barrel to forty cents a barrel in Oklahoma, Kansas and 
Texas. 


@ @ @ Net incomes of sixty-four industrial companies 
for the first six months of this year amounted to $164,- 
662,286 compared with $180,777,755 for the same period 
a year ago—a decrease of 8.9 per cent. This falling off 
is much less than might have been expected. It is to be 
remembered, however, that earnings in 1930 were losing 
the brilliancy of former years. (An editorial note on this 
subject will be found on page 146.) 


e e e General Motors’ operating earnings in the June 
quarter, amounting to $55,122,767 ($1.22 a share on com- 
mon), actually surpassed those of the same quarter last 
year by 3.3 per cent. 


e e e National Biscuit's earnings in the quarter ended 
June 30 were $4,566,121 (sixty-six cents a share on com- 
mon) compared with $5,371,141 (eighty cents a share) 
a year ago; for six months, $9,406,791 ($1.36 a share) 
compared with $10,036,757. 


e e e General Electric earned $22,811,221 (seventy- 
five cents a share) on billings of $141,180,091 in the 
first six months of 1931, compared with $30,560,745 
($1.01 a share) on billings of $197,229,347 in the same 
period of 1930. 


@ @ @ National Dairy Products made something over 
$11,000,000 ($1.80 a share) in the first half of 1931 
compared with net earnings of $12,947,211 ($2.16 a 
share) in the same period of 1930 on sales showing a 
shrinkage of about 10 per cent. 


© e e Savings bank deposits are still piling up ab- 
normally, a sign, say the optimists, that people have plenty 
of money to spend and need only sufficient urging to put 
part of their surplus back into industry. But the savings 


$23) 


bank experts tell us that when the normal line of savings 
is crossed on, the upside, depression is indicated, while the 
reverse movement betokens free spending and return of 
confidence. 


e@ e@ e Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing made 
net profit in the second quarter of $926,604 (thirty-four 
cents a share) on net sales billed of $32,147,158 com- 
pared with a loss in the first quarter of $2,885,945 on 
billings of $28,476,175. For six months the deficit was 
$1,959,341 on billings of $60,623,333 compared with net 
profit of $8,357,362 in the same period last year on bill- 
ings of $93,022,036. 


@ @ @ June employment figures for fifteen major in- 
dustrial groups with 45,911 establishments and 4,644,057 
workers getting $110,891,821 a week in wages show a 
decline over May of 2 per cent. Payrolls were off 4.5 per 
cent. Compared with the same month last year employ- 
ment was down 15.6 per cent, payrolls 25.7 per cent. (An 
editorial note on page 146 discusses this subject.) 


e@ @ @ Of three big groups—food, textiles and steel 
and iron—the last, as might be expected, suffered most 
—had a loss of 23.4 per cent in employment and 38.9 
per cent in payrolls. Food and textile declines were almost 
alike—7.5 per cent and 7.4 per cent, respectively, in em- 
ployment, and 12.4 per cent and 12.8 per cent in payrolls. 


@ e@ e Our foreign trade figures for June make rather 
sorry reading. Compared with last year exports fell from 
$298,000,000 to $187,000,000—a loss of 37 per cent; 
imports from $250,000,000 to $176,000,000—a loss of 
29.6 per cent; excess of exports over imports from $47,- 
000,000 to $11,000,000—a loss of 76.5 per cent. 


e@ e@ e The new National Bellas Hess catalog, out this 
week, quotes prices 12.87 per cent below the prices of last 
year. The company announces that it will continue to 
pay postage of all orders. The other two big mail order 
houses draw the line at $2. 


@ e@ @ A chain store tax bill is being drafted by Rep- 
resentative Celler, New York, for the New York State 
Independent Retail Merchants’ Association now in process 
of organization. The bill is to be based on the Indiana 
law but the proposed tax will be graduated according to 
the number of units in the chain. 


e e e A new license tax for chain stores was filed 
in the Massachusetts House of Representatives this week, 
sponsored by the Liberal Civic League, providing for a 
tax ranging from $500 to $2,700 for groups of stores of 
five or more units. Size of populations of the communi- 
ties served as the basis of the scale. 


e e e Efforts of the National Better Business Bu- 
reau “to enhance the credibility of advertising by seeking 
to eliminate untrue and misleading copy appeals” were 
formally endorsed this week by the joint committee of the 
American Association of Advertising Agencies and of the 
Association of National Advertisers appointed recently to 
consider sound principles in copy. 


As told by a National 
Manufacturer to 


JAMES TRUE 


Photo by Ewing Galloway 


§ In the hardware industry each dollar’s worth of business should return a 
profit of 25 cents to be divided equally between manufacturer, wholesaler and 


retailer. 


How would you split a “square deal dollar” in your industry? 


The Square Deal Dollar 


HENEVER I hear a manu- 
facturer demanding repeal 
of the anti-trust laws and 


advocating price mainte- 
nance legislation and the like, I won- 
der what is the matter with that 
manufacturer’s policy and methods. | 
do not mean to say that our laws can- 
not be improved; but I emphatically 
claim that no law nor an amendment 
to any law can nullify the effect of 
business blunders and unsound mer- 
chandising practices. 

Under our present laws the manu- 
facturers of this country have recently 
terminated the most successful period 
in point of volume the country has 
ever known. But during our remark- 
able period of prosperity a great many 
of us threw the national distribution 
into the most costly state of de- 
moralization of our history. And 


today many of us are demanding laws 
to relieve us of the inevitable resuits 
of our own mistakes. 

The truth is that we have very 
few tried, tested and generally accept- 
ed business rules which may be 
solidified into laws. My own com- 
pany has some definite ideas on how 
our present laws can be improved; 
but many of our competitors do not 
agree with us, and there is a similar 
disagreement throughout all American 
industry. Therefore, our first great 
necessity is to agree on the funda- 
mental rules of good business, the ac- 
cepted rules of the game; and when 
we do agree I am sure we shall find 
a greatly lessened demand for indus- 
trial legislation. 

During the last sixteen years the ex- 
isting laws of business have allowed 
our company to develop from almost 


[126] 


nothing to a large annual volume. 
During most of these years we have 
advertised nationally, and our goods 
have sold widely in this and some for- 
eign countries. Our business last year 
showed a substantial increase over the 
volume and profits of 1929, and the 
first five months of 1931 indicate that 
we shall show a further increase this 
year. 

Our development has been only 
slightly checked by the depression. 
We have met the strongest kind of 
competition from predatory price-cut- 
ters, and I am sure we have faced all 
of the problems that are common to 
manufacturers. And solely for the 
reason that the basic rules of our busi- 
ness can be applied by any manufac- 
turer, I am giving this article for 
publication. 

Furthermore, I am sure that these 
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basic rules must be generally adopted 
before we can take advantage of more 
laws. I cannot believe that men who 
would break their word and the ac- 
cepted rules of the game would not 
find ways to break more laws if we 
had them. We must first adopt the 
rules and abide by them, not because 
they are rules, but for the reason that 
they lead to the fairest and most 
profitable way to conduct general 
business. Without this attitude of 
fairness and a willingness to play the 
game of business on the square, laws 
will not help us. 

There is no fault to find with the 
buyer who shops around to buy where 
he can get the lowest prices. But 
there is a serious fault with any sys- 
tem of merchandising which permits 
one retailer to sell a product regularly 
for sixty-nine or seventy-nine cents 
which another must sell for $1.00 to 
make a living profit. 

Contrary to the view of many, I be- 
lieve there is ample room for the two 
systems of distribution. The only dif- 
ference between the independent 
channel and that of the chains is that 
the latter performs the functions of 
both wholesaler and retailer, and with 
practically no savings in cost. 


Same Prices for All 


Any chain system, regardless of its 
size, should be quoted the same prices 
that wholesalers pay. The manufac- 
turer who allows the chains a better 
price is doing his bit to demoralize 
the orderly and profitable flow of 
distribution, and he is bound to pay 
dearly for his mistake. 

Of course, the manufacturer who 
rigidly adheres to an equitable pricing 
policy will do little business with the 
chains in most lines, because the so- 
called mass buyers demand a better 
price than the wholesaler receives. 
But manufacturers who adopt fair 
policies and stick to them will be far 
more successful in the end. 

Staples, such as sugar, flour and 
nails, are distributed without much 
selling effort, and consequently their 
prices find a close profit level. We 
are more interested in the merchandis- 
ing of household, hardware and sim- 
ilar specialties—goods which should 
be advertised and demonstrated. And 
what I have to say deals just as much 
with the sale of branded foods and 
all other commodities that require in- 
telligent merchandising in their prof- 
itable distribution. 

All of these and similar products 
should be sold on a basis of what 
someone has called “The Square Deal 
Dollar.” I like that phrase, and am 
convinced it will be used widely in 
the future. It means the dollar the 


public spends for commodities, when 
the dollar is divided equitably and in- 
telligently between the manufacturer 
and his factors of distribution. 

The breakdown of the square deal 
dollar varies with different commodi- 
ties, of course; but it should govern 
all distribution. In our industry the 
best thought says that this dollar 
should bear a total profit of twenty- 
five cents—the smallest amount that 
will give the manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer the means of developing 
their business and giving the service 
that is essential to development. 

Therefore, on a specialty selling for 
one dollar, this principle gives the 
manufacturer, the wholesaler and the 
retailer a little over eight cents each 
for profit out of the consumer’s square 
deal dollar. If the dollar is divided 
equitably, it will pay for the manufac- 
turer’s functions and profit with one- 
half, and with all of the wholesaler’s 
and retailer’s functions with the other, 
and give all factors about an equal 
share of profit. 

A manufacturing business conduct- 
ed on this basis, if it sells $500,000 
worth of goods a year, should show a 
profit of about $80,000. Such a com- 
pany would be a credit to its industry, 
and would have the means of develop- 
ing and building up a surplus. 


Theory vs. Facts 


But how does this theoretical stand- 
ard check with the facts? Instead of 
earning approximately 16 per cent 
on volume, hardware manufacturers 
actually earn from minus 3 to about 
10 per cent. 

On the same fair basis, the hard- 
ware wholesaler whose annual sales 
are $500,000 should show a profit of 
at least $60,000, or about 12 per cent 
on volume. But hardware whole- 
salers’ profits range from minus 2 to 
approximately 6 per cent. 

Then consider the independent re- 
tailer and the hardware chain stores. 
An independent, on a volume of $50,- 
000 a year, should earn about $4,000 
net, according to the square deal dollar 
principle. And the chain stores, to 
pay an adequate dividend and build 
up their surpluses, should show a 
profit of at least 8 per cent on gross 
sales. But according to published 
figures for 1929, both hardware inde- 
pendents and chains earned only from 
2 to 6 per cent on their sales. 

The success my company has en- 
joyed has been the result of a sincere 
attempt to enforce this principle of the 
square deal dollar. We have insisted 
on prices that assure our own legiti- 
mate profit, and we have done every- 
thing possible to encourage and help 
wholesalers and retailers to make a 


legitimate profit on all our specialties. 

The cause of every recent failure in 
our industry and of a large part of 
the prevailing depression can be 
traced back to the fatal mistake of 
selling goods at an actual loss, or at 
a loss of profits. Those who sacrifice 
the principle of the square deal dollar 
jeopardize the jobs of their employes, 
the accounts of their creditors, the 
orderly conduct of their business and 
their own welfare. 

Undoubtedly the day is coming 
when the man who deliberately sac- 
rifices his profits will remain about as 
long in the game of business as the 
golfer in a foursome who fails to 
count his strokes. 

Reductions in retail prices are fair 
only when they are the result of legiti- 
mate economies. When a manufac- 
turer allows reductions to be forced 
on him, it means the payment of 
wages below the living scale, the de- 
terioration of quality, curtailed adver- 
tising, cheaper salesmen and _ the 
suppression of other factors that are 
responsible for the success of business. 


Value of Price-cutting 


Therefore it follows that the manu- 
facturer who breaks the rule of the 
square deal dollar is either sacrificing 
profits to the injury of his own busi- 
ness and his industry, or is reducing 
costs that should be maintained. 

Some manufacturers and others claim 
that the price-cutter benefits the pub- 
lic, and the claim is worth looking 
into. I am sure that many of my 
readers will remember the days before 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
took charge of railroad rate making. 
Competition was keen in those days, 
and rate-cutting and rebating were 
generally practiced, and frequently re- 
sulted in receiverships. 

Since all interstate rates have been 
controlled by the government, the 
competition has been of a different 
kind. The roads now compete on 
service, and no one would ask for a 
return of the old condition. 

Some day all manufacturers must 
realize that the only healthy competi- 
tion is competition on quality, value 
and service, and on the basis of the 
square deal dollar. Then every intel- 
ligent man in the manufacturing and 
distributing business, whether his 
business be large or small, independ- 
ent or chain, who conducts his busi- 
ness properly, will be recognized as a 
credit to his field and a contributor to 
the stability of his industry. 

Until this time arrives, it is not only 
the duty, but the most profitable thing 
for every manufacturer and distributor 
to keep this fair-play objective con- 
stantly before him. 


How Big Is a 
Sales Territory? 


How should a territory be laid out? Is there any 
reliable prescription? Mr. Regan here reviews the 
factors which should determine how much ground 
a salesman should be assigned tocover. Perhaps your 
territories are too big now—or too small. At any 
rate, a check up on the basis of the facts presented 
here might reveal some surprising conditions. 


BY MARQUIS REGAN* 


Y territory,” said Jack 
Dunn, who sells a line of 
industrial equipment, “‘in- 


cludes Georgia, Mississippi, 
Alabama, Louisiana, Texas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas and Western Tennessee. I 
not only have to cover Atlanta, 
Birmingham, Mobile, Memphis, Little 
Rock, Texarkana, New Orleans and 
points west, but a whole flock of 
smaller towns where there may be only 
one manufacturer of our kind in the 
town. So you might say that my ter- 
ritory runs from hell to breakfast and 
that the rails are not ‘two streaks of 
rust’ because I certainly keep them 
shiny.” 

Bob Reed, who is selling office fil- 
ing equipment in New York City, on 
the other hand, has a territory consist- 
ing of just: eight city blocks—Fifth 
Avenue to Lexington, Thirty-eighth 
Street to Forty-second Street. “And 
I have never yet found time to call on 
every office in my territory,” says Bob. 

How should a sales territory be laid 
out? Is there any reliable prescrip- 
tion? 

The general idea up to recent years 
was to give a man “‘enough”’ territory. 
It was considered wise (and perhaps 
smart) to keep the salesman’s nose to 
the grindstone by giving him a little 
more ground than he could possibly 
cover. The very natural yardstick was 


*“How to Keep a Sales Meeting from 
Yawning Itself to Death,” by Mr. Regan, 
appeared in SALES MANAGEMENT for June 
27, 1931. Another article on still another 
phase of handling and managing men will 
appear soon. 


the amount of business in the territory 
as against its sales expense. 

Routes developed like other high- 
ways—from cowpaths—and presently 
as the need for more intensive selling 
became apparent, sales management 
drove the field man into looking for 
more outlets in towns off his beaten 
track. Now there is always some more 
business to be had by going into more 
towns and calling on more outlets. 
But the question there is, what will it 
cost to get it? 

This reminds me of an experience 
I had with a line of novelties sold 
through stationery stores and depart- 
ments. An analysis of towns not visit- 
ed regularly (or at all) by the sales- 
man of the company, matched up with 
annual purchases of different size 
stores, indicated that mathematically 
a large volume of new business should 
be had by putting junior salesmen into 
territories made up of these untouched 
towns. 

So we established four such terri- 
tories, obtained four aggressive young 
salesmen and, after training them care- 
fully, put them in company cars and 
started the wheels turning. 

Those boys went out and worked 
their heads off. They had a real story 
to tell the dealer about additional 
profits. But those small town markets 
were not yet ripe. There was no con- 
sumer demand. The trade was be- 
wildered with the new idea. The test 
showed conclusively that if the com- 
pany would increase sales work and 
merchandising, restricting the area of 
the four territories to two salesmen, 
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eventually they could be made to pay 
well. 


But most management wants imme- 


diate results. Whether this is right 
or wrong depends upon the particular 
situation. In this case the company 
had so large a saturation of its main 
channels and it was making so much 
profit that the investment would have 
been legitimate. 

There is one sound yardstick for 
allocating territory, as follows: 

The number of annual calls, includ- 
ing repeats, which take up the sales- 
man’s full capacity for coverage. 

But just as a yardstick has feet and_ 
inches (and quarters and eighths), so 
the successful use of this yardstick de- 
pends upon the correct use of its sub- 
division. 

These sub-yardsticks are as follows: 

1. How many calls per average 
working day can the salesman make? 

The factors involved in finding this 
answer are: What is the exact job 
he must do in calling on the average 
customer? How long will it take? 
And how do these same things apply 
to the average prospect? Right where 
those two lines cross—message and 
time—lies one important key to better 
selling. Just what does the salesman 
do besides looking for an order and 
holding his customers’ good will? 
Just how effective is his attack in at- 
tempting to win a prospect? Why 
does it take some salesmen an hour to 
accomplish what another salesman will 
do (without apparent haste) in 
twenty minutes? I have found the 
answer to be equivalent to a charge 
of dynamite exploded under some 
sales managers who thought they were 
sure of what their men were doing 
and that it was up to par. But that 
is another story. 

2. Considering each customer sep- 
arately, how often can he most profita- 
bly be called upon, to obtain the most 
business without excessive expense? 

The principle of staggered fre- 
quencies in coverage has been gaining 
rapid recognition. In toilet goods sell- 
ing, for example, some department o: 
drug stores must be seen every week; 
others every two weeks, others every 
month and some are not profitable to 
call on oftener than every two or three 
months. 

Here is a typical example: 

The manufacturer was selling to 
automotive service stations. In the 
state of Michigan he had three men, 
one concentrated on the city of Detroit 
and vicinity. A frequency (the num- 
ber of calls per year) was set up for 
each customer and prospect in the 
state. These were then classified geo- 
graphically. Routes were laid out on 

(Continued on page 148) 
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@ General Motors adopts the Woolworth merchandising plan. 


Another Angle on . 
Advertising Allowances 


oY DD. Vi BILFOTee 
Advertising Manager, H. C. Bohack Company, Inc., Brooklyn, New York 


HOSE who view the chain ad- 
vertising allowance “racket” 
with alarm have missed one 
angle, the proper understanding 


of which would go far in explaining . 


why advertising allowances have de- 
veloped the way they have. I refer 
to the actual physical limitations of 
chain merchandising which make it 
impossible for the chain to help all 
manufacturers equally and, as a con- 
sequence, force the chain to penalize 
some, a form of penalty that competi- 
tion has, in part, allowed to become a 
“racket.” 

The secret of chain store merchan- 
dising, considered in a large way, is 
the sensing of consumer demand and 
the meeting of this demand eco- 
nomically. The Louisville survey 
showed that many independents who 
were failing were in bad shape be- 
cause they had so many items which 
did not move, many, in fact, which 
had glutted the shelves for years. In 
contrast to this the well-operated chain 
seldom gets caught with items that 
don’t move. The nearer a chain can 
come to carrying only fast-moving 
items, the more successful it is likely 
to be. 

As a step in this direction, the 
chain allocates its store space, rating 
items by their sales mobility. We all 
know that items most called for are 
nearest to the clerks and that (as in 
the case of the Bohack stores) the 
slower-moving items are shelved back 
near the icebox, in the store’s least 
valuable or accessible space. 

Yet in spite of the obvious, the 
chain is besieged daily by manufac- 
turers who want it to push their es- 
tablished products and by other 
manufacturers who want the chain to 
add new products to its already over- 
burdened shelves. To satisfy these 
persistent solicitations is physically 
impossible, aside from being unsound 
from a merchandising standpoint. 

In the case of Bohack stores, there 
are only about fifty products that can 
be really featured during the course 
of a year. Only products like Del 
Monte, Heinz, Campbell’s, General 


Foods, Standard Brands, Beechnut, 
Jack Frost, Domino, Worcester salt, 
Kirkman’s, Sunshine Biscuits, Dia- 
mond salt, Uneeda biscuits, Crisco, 
etc., are well enough advertised and 
enjoy sufficient demand to warrant 
being heavily pushed. Yet we carry 
several hundred items, the manufac- 
turers of most of which would like 
to have us push their products. 

Of these several hundred items we 
are able to mention about 75 per cent 
in our various forms of promotion 
during the course of a year. The 
emphasis on the item is, of course, 
in proportion to its profitability and 
its mobility. In our handbills, news- 
paper advertisements, window display 
streamers, posters and price cards we 
have a ms range of prominence of 
mention, thus enabling us to satisfy 
in part most of our cooperating manu- 
facturers. 

In the various forms of promotion 
we can give the products we sell, we 
have room on the average for about 
twenty-five a week. Six or so will be 
the rapidly moving items that we can 
feature strongly. The remainder are 
but mentions. Such a policy is 
profitable to us. When we do feature 
a product not really worth the effort, 
invariably we lose out. 

Take an extreme case. A year ago 
a Japanese firm approached us to sell 
Aji-No Moto, the Japanese name for 
“Essence of Taste,” which was a sea- 
soning that looked like salt and was 
a big seller in Japan. Our merchan- 
dising experience told us that this 
product would probably not go over. 
Motivated, however, by the offer of 
free merchandise and the human well- 
spring of hope, we stocked this prod- 
uct and pushed it despite our better 
judgment. We mentioned this new 
product in our promotion and asked 
our managers to feature it. The 
product proved a dud and we had to 
throw it out entirely. 

Here’s another sample, not as ex- 
treme, but illustrative of the point 
that no matter how good a product 
may be, there has to be the market for 
it, otherwise the chain can’t afford 
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to feature it or even mention it. Not 
so long ago two Brooklyn business 
men developed a liquid cleanser for 
glass. This product was pushed by 
us. In some neighborhoods it went 
over moderately well, in others it af- 
forded us only slight sales. Here was 
a product that did its job well, but the 
market simply wasn’t there. 

Contrast these two cases with the 
success we had with the introduction 
of two nationally advertised products. 
Palmolive, in introducing Palmolive 
Beads, offered a special give-away with 
the purchase of three cakes of Palm- 
olive soap. Here was a chance for 
the chain to cash in on a household 
name, give its customers free merchan- 
dise and thus build a new series of 
sales on Palmolive Beads. Of course 
we pushed it. So did many other 
chains, and reports show the venture 
was successful. Again, in an effort 
to stimulate the sales of Post Bran 
Flakes, General Foods offered a cereal 
dish and bowl free. Here again was 
a valuable deal for the chain—some- 
thing to reward our customers and 
heavy sales for us. Naturally we 
pushed this offer. 

Not always does the manufacturer 
of a feature product make such a 
tempting deal. More often he is 
likely to offer cash or merchandise 
prizes to our district and store man- 
agers in the course of a special contest. 
If these contests are properly run, they 
are advantageous to us. Sometimes, 
however, they cause our store man- 
agers to overstock in their natural en- 
thusiasm to win prizes. 

Unless the manufacturer has a mo- 
bile product, he must expect to be 
penalized if he wants help from the 
chain. He mustn’t feel put out that 
he should have to pay for the adver- 
tising of his product in order that the 
chain can make its slight profit on the 
sale of it. Too often the chain doesn’t 
make the money he thinks it does. 
Whenever I read of a manufacturer 
kicking after a campaign in which he 
paid a heavy advertising allowance, 
because he finds the chain didn’t sell 
as much as he expected, I don’t blame 
the chain. I feel that the fault was 
the product’s. 


A. W. Clark to Head 


Oil Burner Dealers 

New YorK—Arthur W. Clark, vice- 
president of the Wayne Home Equip- 
ment Company, of Fort Wayne, In- 
diana, has been chosen managing 
secretary of the new dealer division 
of the American Oil Burner Associa- 
tion. The ninth annual convention 
and exposition of the association will 
be held in Boston next April. 
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The Prince of Wales attends the inauguration of the British Exposition in Buenos Aires . 
tours over-rated as business builders? 


Does International 


Glad-handing Really 
Aid Business? 


BY FRANKLIN JOHNSTON 


Publisher, The American Exporter, and Associate Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT 


NE of the most exaggerated 
things in international trade is 
the value of good-will trips 
by rulers of friendly nations. 
Including the Prince of Wales. 

International trade is international 
in the sense of geography and statis- 
tics but it remains a matter of in- 
dividual initiative none the less. 
Hands across the sea will not result 
in five dollars’ worth of trade unless 
there is the meeting of minds of in- 
dividual buyers and sellers. 

Friendship between nations affects 
the trade of their nationals only when 
it is made effective by legislation or 
government action. 

There are exceptions to all rules, 
and India is one. There the anti- 
British movement is such that it is 
unquestionably diverting a great deal 
of business to the United States. 

During the fever of our tariff de- 
bate it was reported that in Switzer- 
land people did not dare drive 
American cars. Actually, in the first 
nine months after the tariff was 
passed, our export of cars to Switzer- 
land was, in proportion with the same 
period a year ago, no less than 49 per 
cent better than the proportionate 
showing to the rest of the world, as 
compared with a year ago. 

What made the recent visit to 


Argentina of the Prince of Wales 
effective and important was not its 
probable influence on the buying 
habits of the Argentine importers or 
the public, but what he said. For at 
Buenos Aires he pointed out very 
happily that foreign trade is foreign 
exchange. The world, including both 
politicians and business men who are 
too close to their own busiress to gain 
perspective, cannot have that repeated 
too often. 

And back in Britain the prince told 
the manufacturers that the way to in- 
crease their sales in Argentina was to 
use American methods in packaging 
and advertising their wares. 

Such advice was sound in more 
ways than one. 


To subscribers to this mag- 
azine, the Export Data Bureau 
will furnish, without charge, 
specific information about 
overseas markets. The facts 
are authentic and up-to-date. 
Due to the difficulty of com- 
piling this information, two or 
three weeks are required for 
answering most inquiries. 
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These modern methods are essential 
today because, although first developed 
in the largest single market in the 
world, experience has shown that they 
can be profitably used in other markets 
both by manufacturers and by mer- 
chants. And since they can be used 
abroad they will be used by the most 
alert and enterprising. Hence, as a 
speaker at the Washington convention 
of the International Chamber of 
Commerce pointed out, they must be 
used or those who fail to adopt them 
will go out of business. 

A great deal of press comment on 
the prince’s speech at Manchester, and 
on his trip, stressed the trade rivalry 
between the United States and Great 
Britain for the Argentine trade. But 
again it should be emphasized that 
the more Great Britain exports the 
more she will import. And she is the 
most important overseas market for 
American products. In international 
trade the greatest rivals are often the 
greatest customers of each other. 
Politicians need constant reminder of 
that also. 


Colgate, 125, Celebrates 


with a Tooth Paste Deal 


CHICAGO—A twenty-five-cent tube of 
Colgate’s ribbon dental cream is being 
given free with the purchase of any 
one of several other products of the 
Colgate-Palmolive-Peet Company in 
celebration of Colgate’s 125th anni- 
versary. Colgate & Company and the 
Palmolive-Peet Company were merged 
several years ago. 

The offer applies to Palmolive and 
Colgate shaving cream, Palmolive 
shampoo, Colgate ‘After Shave’’ and 
Vaseline hair tonic. The number of 
free tubes per purchaser is unlimited, 
so long as the supply lasts. 

The offer is being advertised in full- 
page mewspaper space. 
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Chain Stores to Start 
Advertising Program 


Against Taxation 


New YorK—The National Chain 
Store Association is preparing to take 
its fight against “discriminatory” tax 
legislation to the American people. 
Plans are being rushed, as a result of 
the flood of tax proposals released by 
the United States Supreme Court’s de- 
cision sustaining Indiana’s graduated 
chain store unit tax, to increase the 
present budget of $250,000 for pub- 
licity and advertising. It is possible 
that the present fund may be quad- 
rupled. 

“More than 100 bills to tax chains 
were submitted to thirty-five legisla- 
tures in the last year,” an official of 
the association explained to SALES 
MANAGEMENT. “Prior to the Indiana 
decision, in April, none of them 
passed. That decision, however, pro- 
vided a precedent for which the pro- 
ponents of such taxation had been 
waiting. Recently Alabama and North 
Carolina have enacted taxation laws 
against chains, and more are in the 
ofhing. 

“We believe that such measures are 
not only discriminatory but that the 
money to pay these higher taxes must, 
in the end, be taken from the public,” 
this official continued. “In a recent 
study by the Harvard Bureau of Busi- 
ness Research of eighty-two chain gro- 
cery stores operating 30,000 units it 
was found that only 1.2 cents of every 
dollar received from customers was 
retained by the chains as net profits. 
A total of 80.6 cents went to pay for 
merchandise. From the ‘gross margin’ 
of 19.4 cents, 18.2 went for rent, pay- 
roll, etc. 

“Now this profit of 1.2 cents (it is not 
much higher with other types of 
chains) represents the irreducible 
minimum. If the chains are to con- 
tinue in business, any increase in tax- 
ation can only be effected by increas- 
ing the price of the goods which the 
chains sell. 

“That will be the theme of our pub- 
licity and advertising program—to 
awaken public opinion to the realiza- 
tion that if chains are to continue their 
present low prices they must not be 
subjected to legislation which penal- 
izes them for their size. It is because 
of their size and because of their large 
buying power and uniform operations 
that the chains are able to sell more 
cheaply 

“There will be no lobbying—no at- 
tempts to coerce legislators. We have 
always believed in fighting our battles 
in the open.” 


“Jake” Weintz 


Jacob F. Weintz Joins 
Curtis Publications 


NEw YoOrK-—Jacob_ Frederick 
(‘Jake’) Weintz, for several years 
a vice-president of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT and co-manager of the Chicago 
office, will join the New York sales 
staff of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, August 1. 

Educated at Phillips Exeter Academy 
and Bowdoin College, Mr. Weintz 
became a salesman for Igleheart 
Brothers, O. L. Gregory Vinegar Com- 
pany, Faultless Caster Company and 
H. Fendrich, Inc. In 1922 he re- 
signed as sales manager of J. E. Porter 
Corporation, Ottawa, Illinois, to join 
SALES MANAGEMENT. 


Keystone Transportation 
Gives Bonus to 1,200 


New YoRK—''Business is good 
and we are going to share some 
profits with our men who made 
our success possible,’ David A. 
Brown, president of the Key- 
stone Transportation Company, 
taxicab operator, said this week 
in announcing the payment of a 
bonus to its employes. 

“We do not make gifts or award 
any prizes,” Mr. Brown ex- 
plained, ‘‘but instead of letting 
men off, cutting down hours of 
work or by any other devious 
means curtailing our payroll, we 
are doing just the opposite. 
Every interest in the community 
is served best by increasing 
workers’ wages where possible.” 


City-Utility-Retailers 
Battle Aids Appliance 


Business in Seattle 


SEATTLE—The fight between inde- 
pendent dealers in electrical appliances 
and the “central stations,’ which is 
now raging all over the country (to 
the benefit of the appliance manufac- 
turers) has become a free-for-all in 
Seattle, where City Light, municipal 
electric light department, is now sell- 
ing more than $400,000 of this mer- 
chandise annually and is spending 
some $40,000 this year to advertise it 
in competition with the other two 
types of outlets. This advertising 
budget is an increase of 50 per cent 
over last year. 

City Light now has five retail stores. 
To a large number of the 90,000 peo- 
ple to whom it serves current, it is 
now selling also electric ranges, water 
heaters, refrigerators, washing ma- 
chines and kindred products, and 
lamps. 

While independent dealers have ob- 
jected to this activity by the city, the 
department has pointed out that in 
order for the municipal project to be 
a success, it must compete in every 
function with the Puget Sound Light 
& Power Company, the privately 
owned utility there—whose holdings, 
incidentally, the city desires to take 
over. 

As a result of this competition the sale 
of appliances in Seattle is soaring. City 
Light recently reported that ‘“‘Seattle 
has more electric ranges than any other 
city, and in a comparatively few years 
will use no other kind.” 

The municipal advertising aims to en- 
list the patronage of the citizens 
through the slogan, “Your City Light 
——-You Own It.” Although admitting 
that “your light and power rates are 
not much lower with City Light than 
they would be” without it, ‘of every 
dollar you spend more than 35 per 
cent goes back to you in permanent 
plant assets to make your city bigger 
and better and your electric bill stead- 
ily smaller.” 

City Light does not attempt to under- 
sell independent stores and the Puget 
Sound company in the appliance busi- 
ness. 


New Cooper, Wells Stocking 


St. JosEPH, MicH.—An Admiration brand 
of silk stocking will be introduced August 
1 by Cooper, Wells & Company here— 
featuring an “Hour Glass” sole, ‘Dead- 
Line’ runstop, “Non-Abrasive” seam and 
a new yarn known as “Talcum Lisle.’ 
Mark M. Henderson, formerly of Hender- 
son & Ervin, Rockinchair underwear, is now 
the head of Cooper, Wells & Company, 
and Charles P. Pulliam, sales manager. 
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The PACKAGE is the SALES APPROACH 
TYLE is thought attired. Modern packaging is making the 


most exacting demands upon Art in its various branches, as 


well as upon the reproductive processes. Attention compelling, 


suggestions of a group relationship, convenience, economies, service 


requirements and the preservation of the meritorious qualities of the 

product are among major considerations. + Long years of selection, 

training and experience, qualifies the Sterling Engraving Company 

to serve you. * Sterling plates correctly present your product. 
e 


Illustration from a painting by S. Tilden Stern 


Color Process » Black and White » Ben Day ~ Line 


STERLING ENGRAVING COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


le uu East Plant: 304 East 45th St.—VAnderbilt 3-7661 to 7666 West Plant: 475 Tenth Ave.—MEdallion 3-1900 to 1905 


Population Studies of Principal 


Markets and Their Tributary Areas 


The outline of tributary areas, shown by map and 
text, is advanced only as a rough approximation 
(keeping to county lines) of the trading area of each 
major market. Audit Bureau of Circulations state- 
ments were consulted for the definition of “‘carrier 
trading radius” and “eight largest cities 
See notes for sources of 


limits,” ‘** 
within trading radius.” 
additional material on each market. 


Number Forty-two: Youngstown 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 14 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 


not exact boundaries of trading area) 
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Wellsville ) 


Send these studies to your salesmen in the territories 
analyzed. They will help to give the men a more 
adequate idea of the real sales potentialities in and 
around the metropolitan centers and see that your 
advertising manager has a copy also. 
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HEALTHY growth of 28.4 

per cent was recorded by the 

city of Youngstown between 

1920 and 1930, while Ma- 
honing County (containing Youngs- 
town) gained 26.7 per cent. Especial- 
ly interesting are the gains chalked up 
(in every case but one) in the eight 
largest cities within the A. B. C. trad- 
ing radius. As a group these cities 
gained 37.3 per cent. The group of 
counties analyzed in this study made 
a record of 20.6 per cent, exceeding 
the rate of national growth almost 5 
per cent. 

Market data about the Youngstown 
area may be obtained from the 
Telegram and Vindicator. 

Figures presented on total and per 
capita spendable money income as 
tabulated are taken from an original 
statistical study made by SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT and presented, complete, in 
the annual reference number of this 
magazine issued September 27, 19309. 
For a full explanation of the method 
through which those figures were 
evolved see pages 9, 10 and 11 of 
that issue. The figures on per capita 
spendable income as tabulated in this 
series of studies do not agree in all 
cases with the figures printed in the 
reference issue, since they have been 
corrected to correspond with the final 
1930 population figures. 

Previous studies in this series cov- 
ered New York City (January 31, 
1931) ; Chicago (February 7) ; Phila- 
delphia (February 14) ; Detroit (Feb- 
ruaty 21); Los Angeles (February 
28) ; Cleveland (March 7) ; St. Louis 
and Baltimore (March 14); Boston 
(March 21); Pittsburgh and San 
Francisco (March 28); Milwaukee 
and Buffalo (April 4); Washington 
and Minneapolis-St. Paul (April 18) ; 
New Orleans and Cincinnati (April 
25); Newark and Kansas City (May 
2); Seattle and Indianapolis May 9) ; 
Rochester and Louisville, (May 16) ; 
Portland and Houston (May 23); 
Toledo and Columbus (May 30) ; 
Denver and Atlanta (June 6) ; Dallas 
and Birmingham (June 13); Akron 
and Memphis (June 20) ; Providence 
and San Antonio (June 27); Omaha 
and Syracuse (July 4); Dayton and 
Worcester (July 11) ; Oklahoma City 
and Richmond (July 18). 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Youngstown 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 
The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 


with SALES MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. 


All Spendable _— Per 


: Per Cent Per Cent Money Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 
Cities Youngstown 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
NW CURTIN IR "3. vk Ga See crare e viet F 132,358 170,002 28.4 Mahoning 186,310 236,142 26.7 $268,605 $1,137 
OC ONUNORE. oe eackks vem eoaes 5.0 5,847 11,249 92.3 = See above. 
WE ROWOUVING csc 6 vc.05e ones 8.3 2,214 2,550 43.2 bi mt ie 
ined i ||: Aenamenere epee alee 13.0 27,050 41,062 51.8 Trumbull 83,920 123,063 46.6 63,867 519 
RIES cen elimocexcccace RO 13,080 16,314 24.7 = See above. 
MO NEMENYANEL: -uiacn aiclecdio coke earees 8.0 3,320 4,080 22.9 Ae 2 
WO ORIMINE cones ewe ae sce eeee 5.6 6,556 9,859 50.4 ee ad ro 
OO EOOWME |x. es ees bose taaes 30.0 2,688 2,332 —13.3 Columbiana 83,131 86,484 4.0 69,325 802 
mae, ay a raeaee 14.7 21,747 25,908 19.2 Mercer, Pa. 93,788 99,246 5.8 81,116 817 
POM COMMBIANE <bacces ceeces 6% 2,114 2,485 Brea Columbiana See above. 
WT SOE 5 Gr5 ac ose aces au Woe ee 20.0 10,305 10,622 3.1 2 of cs 
ECC MINE ois cds anceemea wns 19.9 806 1,015 25.9 Mahoning 
WO CAME: O56. 96 ses te wien eG 5.0 11,237 14,673 30.6 i 
EMRE, 5.5 ac. ile lccmae ceslewe 6 3,541 3,949 11.5 oa 
*** Newton Falls .........:.-- 20.4 1,100 3,458 214.4 Trumbull 
SPP BECRIONMIE abs ice eee cus 4.6 621 1,714 176.0 7 > ss 
WON NEW Case oc. ccok dacs §O2 44,938 48,674 8.3 Lawrence, Pa. 85,545 97,258 13.7 104,560 1,075 
ROME es POP ARID cia woh ard a eeana CEC e ea ehe WSUS ae bab hae e Wemeaears a wane eee 532,694 642,193 20.6 $587,473 $915 


** Eight largest cities within the trading area (A. B. C.). 
eee Other cities and/or counties over 1,000 within the trading area CAWB: €.). 
‘‘Miles from Youngstown’ figures are from the Official Guide of the Railways. 


Number Forty-three: Grand Rapids 


(A.B.C. Trading Radius: 35 Miles—The circle indicates distance only; 
not exact boundaries of trading area) 


ENT and Muskegon counties 


led other districts in the ‘(eee 
Grand Rapids area in pop- 
ulation development between 
1920 and 1930. The growth in the White Cloud 


outlying districts near Grand Rapids 
was especially marked. Kent County, 
other than municipal Grand Rapids, 
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Market information about the = ts Ravenna® en — — oGreenviNe rf 
Grand Rapids area may be obtained j akin Sparta, \ Fenwick > ity 


; ; Rockford [po4:-- Pa 8 0 
from the Grand Rapids Herald and — \ ring tate CO Belding wuoer’s, 


\\.2) 
‘ Comstock Pk. JIONIA Wai esto 
Press, and Muskegon Chronicle. Marn , pn na Muirol 
The tabular analysis of the Grand ~ Grand towelio} 5 ara ‘Lyons 
Rapids area appears on page 142. ~y 
: vi a ets, “m,Rapidst oClarksvilleg ortland 
C opyright, Amie Map OTTAWA| oon sinte oLakefldessa 
r ” ” ompany, ew or Woodlando 
Maltine and Curtice Join Authorized Repro- ALLEGAN 5,0 Moline ereaeca in 
bd Paaugatuc Middleville 
to Sieve Vegetables oo i Gal Hamilton Woflan ‘oe . 
il 
New YorK—The Maltine Company ; \ shville 
here and Curtice Brothers of Roches- | Sor 
ter have become associated in the 


formation of Certifoods, Inc., to 
manufacture and distribute a line of 


sieved vegetable food products for 
children and invalids. The new asso- 
ciation does not affect the other 
products of either of the two individ- 
ual companies. 

Certifoods, Inc., will be managed and 


operated by the Maltine Company and 
its products will be distributed na- 
tionally by the Maltine sales organiza- 
tion through drug and grocery outlets. 
James C. Chilcott, vice-president of 
the Maltine Company, will be presi- 
dent of Certifoods. 


Form Amsterdam Textiles 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y.—Amsterdam Textiles, 
manufacturing company recently formed 
here with F. V. W. Blood as president, 
has begun distribution, through depart- 
ment stores, of a new type of washable, 
woven rug, “Softred.” L. H. Frohman 
Company will handle the account. 


10,000 Enter G. E. Sales Course 
as 2,000 ““Alumni”’ Endorse It 


ITH some 10,000 now en- 
rolled in its home study 
sales course, the electric re- 


frigeration department of 
General Electric Company, Cleveland, 
through W. J. Daily, sales promotion 
manager, has asked 2,000 “alumni” 
of the course whether it has benefited 
them—and how. 

The course, prepared by executives 
of the sales department, was first in- 
troduced in December, 1927, soon 
after the sales organization had been 
established. About the middle of last 
year, when 2,000 retail salesmen had 
completed it (there are 3,500 ‘“‘alum- 
ni’ now), the company sent them a 
questionnaire. 

To the question, “Has the course 
benefited you?” fully 100 per cent of 
those who replied said “Yes.” 

The questionnaire then promptly 
asked, ‘‘How?” and provided a list of 
eight probable ways. Ninety per cent 
replied that they got practical work- 
ing knowledge from it, 83 per cent 
got “increased confidence” and 72 per 
cent stated that increased sales could 
be attributed directly to the course. 

No charge whatever is made for it, 
but in the questionnaire the alumni 
were asked: “If a charge had been 
made for the course, what would you 
estimate its worth to you from an 
investment standpoint?” They were 
asked to answer this question by 
checking $5, $10, $15, $20, $25 or 
$50. Only 1 per cent checked the 
minimum figure, 2 per cent checked 
$10. Sixty per cent placed an invest- 
ment value of $25 or more on the 
course. Some wrote in such figures 
as $250, $500 and even $1,000. Fif- 
teen per cent said they were unable to 
estimate its value and indicated that 
its helpfulness continued to increase 
from day to day. 

That the course has also prepared 
many for promotion was indicated by 
the fact that 31 per cent of those who 
replied occupied managerial positions, 
such as retail sales manager, whole- 
sale manager, sales promotion man- 
ager, sales supervisor, commercial 
manager and branch manager. Sixty 
per cent were still salesmen and the 
other 9 per cent included office, 
clerical and production department 
help. 

Replies to the question, “How long 
have you been selling General Electric 


BY D. G BAIRD 


refrigerators?” were considered par- 
ticularly significant. Only 8 per cent 
had been so engaged for less than one 
year; 20 per cent one to two years; 
27 per cent two to three years, and 
35 per cent three to four years. Sixty- 


What G. E.’s Home 
Training Course 
Accomplished 


1. Gave salesmen better work- 
ing knowledge. 
2. Increased salesmen’s con- 


fidence. 

3. Prepared many men for 
promotion. 

4. Increased salesmen’s pro- 
ductivity. 


5. Furnished old 
with new facts. 
6. Helped new men get started. 


salesmen 


two per cent had been so employed for 
two or more years. 

Seventy-six per cent of the members 
of the ‘Toppers’ Club,”’ a national or- 
ganization of star salesmen, are either 
graduates of the course or are now 
taking it. 

Enrollments in the course during 
the first half of 1931 have averaged 
about 160 a week. These figures re- 
main fairly constant, Mr. Daily said. 
Those who graduate and others who 
drop out are being replaced by new 
salesmen or by older men who have 
not previously taken the course. 

The company does not require any 
salesman to take the course, but some 
of the distributors and dealers do, 
while others offer their salesmen in- 
ducements to do so, he explained. It 
is believed, however, that the great 
majority of those who enroll do so 
because of their own belief that it will 
help them to become better salesmen 
and hence to earn more money. 

The course is in three parts which 
may be considered three separate 
courses: a general course for all retail 
salesmen, an apartment house special- 
ist’s course and a commercial special- 
ist’s course. Only those who have 
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completed the general course are 
eligible for the others and anyone who 
has completed the general course may 
take either or both the others, 
whether or not he is an apartment 
house specialist or commercial special- 
ist. 

The retail, or domestic, salesman’s 
course consists of sixteen lessons 
which are sent out in ten mailings. 
It includes four lessons of an intro- 
ductory character, dealing with the 
history of refrigeration, refrigeration 
terms, refrigeration by ice and the 
theory of electric refrigeration; five 
lessons on the product, two lessons on 
the prospect, and five lessons on the 
presentation and sales psychology. 

The apartment house specialist's 
course consists of six lessons which 
are sent out in six mailings. These 
cover the market, the product, the spe- 
cial types of prospects with whom the 
apartment house specialist has to 
deal (architects, builders, contractors, 
finance companies, rental agents, etc.) , 
sales procedure and the sales presenta- 
tion. 

The course for commercial special- 
ists consists of six lessons, divided into 
thirteen parts, which are sent out in 
nine mailings. It contains twenty- 
three pages devoted to the product, 
sixteen pages to the prospect and the 
market and forty-three pages to the 
presentation and sales psychology. 

As indicated above by the refer- 
ences to numerous mailings, students 
are not furnished text books. The 
lessons are mailed singly or in pairs 
and no student is considered enrolled 
until he has sent in his answers to the 
questions accompanying the first les- 
son. As might be expected, some 
never send in the answers to the first 
lesson, while others drop out all along 
through the course. It is obvious, 
then, that if the course was in text 
book form, the company would waste 
many books. Not only so, but send- 
ing the lessons singly tends to main- 
tain the student’s interest, as he nat- 
urally wonders what the next lesson 
will be. 

The first lesson is sent in a loose- 
leaf binder of stiff paper, which the 
student is instructed to preserve for 

(Continued on page 148) 
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THE S O U Bs H IS SINGING 


THE SWAN SONG OF THE BLUES 


We could quote all kinds of figures to show you 
that business is on the upgrade in the South. 


But much more important than figures is the feel- 
ing of optimism that pervades the whole section 
below the Mason-Dixon line. It’s a feeling that’s 
apparent the moment you begin talking to a sales 
or advertising manager, or even a credit manager. 


The time was never more ripe for well-directed sales 
effort. And you'll find the Abernethy-Turrentine 
publications well able to work hand in hand with 
your salesmen, peculiarly fitted—because of the 
acceptance accorded them—to lift a considerable 
burden off your salesmen’s shoulders. 


Further information—either about the Southern 
market or any of the Abernethy-Turrentine publi- 
cations—is yours for the asking. 


Abernethy-Turrentine Publishing Company, Inc. 


Mortgage Guarantee Bldg. Atlanta, Ga. 
F} 
ABERNETHY-TURRENTINE Southern Advertising & Publishing Southern Printer 
. 7 ‘63 ing field Reaches print shops and newspapers- 
PUBLICATIONS Do dh ccaching advertisers, agencies, throughout the South, 


ublishers, larger manufacturers, etc. 
P . Monumental World 


A National publication covering memorial’ 


Southern Jeweler dealers all over the United States. A fast- 
Reaches in an intimate way leading retailers growing magazine, destined to dominate the- 
and wholesalers in the South. field. 


Southern Stationer and Office Outfitter 
Reaches stationers, department stores, and office 
equipment stores. 


Each of Above Publications Is Oldest, Largest and Most Influential Magazine in Its Field in the South. 
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Pullman Pushes Combination Deal; 
Sales of Separate Sections Soar 
BY LESTER B. COLBY 


CuHicaGo—Even monopolies some- 
times have to go out and bid for 
more and bigger sales. 

The Pullman Company controls the 
sleeping car business of the United 
States. Until the last couple of years 
it has been a good business. The 
company could afford to be ‘‘conserva- 
tive.” Advertising and intensive sell- 
ing were frowned upon. 

Recently, however, this policy has been 
liberalized. When general railroad 
traffic slackened the company became 
ripe for a new idea. One executive 
made a suggestion: 

“Travelers generally do not like to 
ride in upper berths. We haul, as a 
result, many empty uppers. Why not 
sell these at half-price to any single 
passenger using the lower. 

“That would give him added privacy, 
increased comforts, make traveling 
more pleasant. People will pay for 
better things.” 

Like all ideas which topple old cus- 
toms, it was vigorously opposed by 
some. But finally, in May, 1930, it 
was put into effect. The “modified 
tariff” provided an entire section for 
140 per cent of the price of a lower. 
Pullman conductors had never been 
salesmen. They had never initiated 
business. How to get those uppers 
sold even at the cut price? 

A little house organ called Salesman- 
ship was started for them. Pullman 
Operates sixty divisions or districts; 
about 2,600 conductors. The house 
organ told the conductors how to go 
about the business of disposing of the 
uppers. 

Each district became a team. Records 
were kept; rivalry built up. Imme- 
diately it was found that certain con- 
ductors, never having suspected their 
Own powers, were geniuses for sell- 
ing. Others couldn’t sell at all. 
Methods were undertaken to reward 
the best salesmen. After a few 
months decision was reached to pay 
a commission of 10 per cent on all 
sales made. ‘‘Success’’ letters sent in 
to the house organ, if accepted for 
publication, giving actual experiences, 
were paid for at $5 each; more in 
some cases for extra quality. 

Sam Jass quickly became the Abou 
Ben of the lot. He led all the rest. 
And Mr. Jass, pronounced Jazz, was 
promoted to traveling passenger 
agent. His job was to teach the lag- 
gards how to sell. His method was 


to go out on a run, take over the 
selling and give a personal demonstra- 
tion to the non-seller. 
At the same time a business of selling 
entire sections, under the plan, began 
to take hold more and more at ticket 
windows. The more the conductors 
sold on trains the more were sold to 
passengers before they boarded trains. 
Thus an income that did not exist at 
all prior to May 1, 1930, has de- 
veloped until more than 67,000 sep- 
arate sales were made in June, 1931. 
The records for the first five months 
of 1931 are: 

Conductors. Ticket Offices. 


January 20,926 21,731 
February 23,442 21,844 
March . 28,024 24,851 
Apel 2... 30,069 24,013 
May 32,663 24,164 


And something else in this merchan- 
dising of Pullman berths— 

For sixty years the lower berth had 
been the standard unit of sale. The 
change in method is swiftly making 
the section the standard unit of sale. 
That means that the unit is bringing 
$1.40 where it used to bring $1.00. 
Conductors report that after a traveler 
has once been sold on the ‘whole 
section” idea he almost invariably be- 
comes an addict to the habit. One 
of the things that seems especially 
to appeal to travelers is the matter of 
“head room’ with the upper not 
made down. 

The company is also distributing a 
series of twelve booklets in color. As 
the Pullman organization, when once 
sold on an idea, never does it in a 
small way, it might be noted that the 
press run on each of these booklets 
was 1,000,000 copies ; 12,000,000 in 
all. 

One of them is entitled ‘The 
World’s Greatest Housekeeper.” It 
points out that a year’s purchases of 
some of the incidentals used include: 


Sanitary drinking cups .. 98,738,000 
Paper bags for hats... .. 9,146,000 
Cakes Of 0080p. ..4206.: 4,115,900 
Boxes of safety matches.. 3,822,280 


Another shows that 2,000 sleeping 
cars service Europe with a population 
of 480,000,000, while the United 
States, with only 122,000,000, has 
more than 8,000 cars; and that the 
American rates are far cheaper per 
mile! These little booklets are filled 
with thumbnail romances of the sleep- 
ing car industry, some very colorful. 


The Chinese influence in packaging 
—the new Dorothy Gray nail polish 
set. 


Chinese Snuff Box Motif 
for Nail Polish Sets 


New YorK—A nail polish set “in- 
spired by a set of old Chinese snuff 
boxes” will be introduced in the fall 
by Dorothy Gray here. 

“Most of the pushing for the new 
product,” explained Louise Westing, 
advertising manager, “will probably 
be done internally—in the form of 
letters to the trade, cooperation with 
salespeople, etc.” 


Some Recent Additions 


to the Business Library 

“The Hotel Red Book.” (American 
Hotel Association, New York. $5.00) 
‘Facts and Fetishes in Advertising,” 
by E. T. Gundlach. (Consolidated 
Book Publishers, Inc., Chicago. $5.00) 
“Radio in Advertising,” by Orrin E. 
Dunlap, Jr. (Harper & Brothers, New 
York. $5.00) 

“Self-Management in Selling,” by 
David R. Osborne. (Harper & 
Brothers, New York. $3.50) 

“The Robert Collier Letter Book,” by 
Robert Collier. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. $5.00) 
“Policy and Ethics in Business,” by 
Carl F. Taeusch. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. $5.00) 
“Problems in Marketing,” by Melvin 
T. Copeland. (McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc., New York. $5.00) 


SEATTLE—New England Fish Company is 
moving its head office from Boston to 
Seattle. Al Hager, recently general man- 
ager of the company, has been elected 
president, with headquarters there. 
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Announcing the 
Survey of Spending Power 


In 1929 and 1930 a section of SALES MANAGE- 
MENT’S Markets and Media Reference Number; 


now, for the greater convenience of subscribers, to 


be a separate publication. 


On September 26th, SALES MANAGEMENT will publish as part 2 of its issue of 
that date a “Survey of Spending Power” which will give for every county in the 
United States the following information: 


OREGON (Continued ) 


REGISTRATIONS ALL SNCOME (1930). 
3 S (1930 
Counties Population (1930) > o> 2 &F esa 
(Cities in Parentheses) (1930) ro, nee wl et (In Thousands of Dollars) 
Under Over Per Capita 
$1,000 $1,000 Five new factors of || Urban Farm Total 
5 i pe dtoeteveseanees wae P Ss ~ unique and outstand- iio P = 2,014 Po 
RUNING carcuenss ous ei fi 36 « : i 5,758 
a esptihanteteaptetaeiciat 32'365 5.124 2,368 || BS importance in de 9857 2°417| 12/274 379 
WN eet are duane: 4,825 778 272 || termining sales po- 1,991 1,195 3,186 660 
PINE ects eesaienekonsmaves 54,474 11,145 3,974 || tentials and proper 22,093 5,239 27,332 502 
CM exe icwicveves 9,902 1,501 ging Seti etter. 3,739 819| 4,558 460 
Ne aoe. lence eae 24,681 5,088 1,769 || Ments will appear 11,265 6,316| 17,581 712 
SEE -< vonchoss vane shes 11,264 1,692 387 || here. 4.127 4,599 8,726 715 
| ER ERReRORE IE: 60,527 12° 449 4,822 27,144 7°375| 34.519 570 
paneer iat bears age 4.925 302 |i 1'569 2°895 5.464 906 


Uses for these figures as reported by such companies as Johnson & Johnson; Larus & 
Brother; Bell & Howell; Eberhard Faber; United States Rubber; Lord & Thomas and 
Logan; Erwin, Wasey; McJunkin; N. W. Ayer & Son; Federal; Campbell-Ewald, include: 


Determining Market Potentials Furnishing Spending Power Data to Dealers 
Allocating Advertising by Districts Determining Markets for Intensive Cultiva- 
Setting Sales Quotas tion 
Checking Media Circulation Values Forestalling Salesmen’s Alibis 
Checking Salesmen’s Results against Poten- Servicing Agency Accounts 

tialities Defining Sales Territories 


Publication Date: September 26. 


Distribution: All subscribers will receive copies as a part of their subscription. 
Additional copies will be sold. 


Advertising Rates: $190 for a 7 x 10 page. $130 for a horizontal half page. 
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R. I. Petrie 


Leonard Plans Expansion; 


Petrie Directs Sales 


Detroir—R. I. Petrie, formerly re- 
gional sales manager in charge of 
distributor-dealer operations in the 
eastern half of the United States for 
the Kelvinator Corporation, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Leon- 
ard Refrigerator Company, to succeed 
A. H. Jaeger, resigned. 

Although there are no other execu- 
tive or policy changes immediately 
connected with the appointment, the 
company is planning to expand its 
sales and advertising efforts beginning 
with the new fiscal year, October 1. 


Dorland and Phelps Join 


to Form Export Agency 


Detroit—Dorland International, Inc., 
and the foreign advertising department 
of George Harrison Phelps, Inc., have 
been consolidated, with Howard S. 
Hadden as chairman of the board; 
George Harrison Phelps, president 
and general manager; Thomas M. 
Quinn, Frank B. Amos, and J. E. 
Wingate, vice-presidents; Thomas M. 
Quinn, secretary, and Howard S. Had- 
den, treasurer. 

The new organization, which will as- 
sume the Dorland name, is expected 
to be the largest export advertising 
agency in the world. 

Mr. Phelps is also president of George 
Harrison Phelps, Inc., the domestic 
business of which continues as hereto- 
fore. 


Makes Aluminum Shingles 


PITTSBURGH — Aluminum Company of 
America has started the manufacture of 
aluminum-covered shingles. With celotex 
insulation, the shingles are said to protect 
against heat and cold and to be fireproof. 


Advertisers and Agents 
Hit U. S. “Snooping”; 
Ask Self-Regulation 


New YorK—''Self-regulation in the 
field of advertising is greatly to be 
pteferred to governmental control,” 
the executive committee of the Asso- 
ciation of National Advertisers and 
the executive board of American As- 
sociation of Advertising Agencies em- 
phasized this week in passing a 
resolution recommended by a joint 
committee of both associations on ad- 
vertising standards. 

The committee was formed as a pro- 
test against the increasing efforts of 
various government divisions—notably 
the Bureau of Food and Drugs and 
the Federal Trade Commission—to 
censor advertising copy. 

Instead the association would place 
this responsibility in the hands of the 
National Better Business Bureau. 
Although not referring to specific cen- 
sorship efforts on the part of the 
federal agencies, the associations in 
their resolutions said: ‘We hereby 
approve the aims of the National 
Business Bureau in its endeavor to en- 
hance the credibility of advertising by 
seeking to eliminate untrue and mis- 
leading copy appeal, in the interest 
of and on behalf of all constructive 
advertising interests.” 

It was emphasized that the committee 
“is not a part of or identified in any 
way with the National Better Business 
Bureau,” but is wholly a part of the 
advertisers’ and agencies’ associations. 
Ralph Starr Butler, vice-president of 
General Foods Corporation, is chair- 
man and John Benson, secretary. 


Pyrol Elects McCusker; 
Widens Market Area 


Los ANGELES—Leo McCusker, for- 
merly an executive with Williams & 
Cunnyngham, and the Chicago office 
of Erwin, Wasey & Company, adver- 
tising agencies, has been elected presi- 
dent of Kip Corporation, Los Angeles, 
producer of Pyrol, a skin treatment, 
the name of which has just been 
changed to Kip Corporation, Ltd. 
Sales of the company’s product have 
increased materially in the last six 
months, Mr. McCusker pointed out, 
and the number of outlets—all drug 
stores—is now about 36,000. Pyrol 
will be advertised soon in a general 
campaign, in newspapers, radio and 
national magazines—the first two 
media being in charge of Philip J. 
Meany Company, Los Angeles, and 
magazines of Williams & Cunnyng- 
ham, Chicago. 


T. J. Pace 


T. J. Pace Will Supervise 


Westinghouse Research 

East PITTSBURGH—T. J. Pace has be- 
come assistant to J. S. Tritle, vice- 
president and general manager of 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company, in charge of general 
market planning and research. He 
has been director of sales since 1926. 
Mr. Tritle also announced the appoint- 
ments of the following sales man- 
agers: M. B. Lambert of the 
transportation department; O. F. 
Stroman of industrial department, and 
R. A. Neal of central station depart- 
ment. 


Harper Rejoins Willys; 
Will Supervise Sales 


ToLepo—Harry B. Harper, general 
sales manager of Willys-Overland 
Company, from 1915 to 1918—a 
period when the company’s sales rose 
to a level second only to Ford in the 
automobile industry— will rejoin 
Willys-Overland August 1 as vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

Under Mr. Harper’s leadership, in 
1916, Willys-Overland brought to To- 
ledo more than 8,000 dealers and 
bankers for a convention which was 
the first step in the sales development 
of the company during that period. 


American Tobacco Changes 


New York—Francis V. Riggio, director 
and advertising manager of American Cigar 
Company here, has been appointed general 
sales manager of American Tobacco Com- 
pany, Inc. 

Arthur C. Mower, vice-president of Ameri- 
can Tobacco Company and for the last few 
years chairman of the board of J. Wix & 
Sons, Ltd., British subsidiary, has resigned 
on account of ill health. 
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MOLLOY SALES DISPLAY BINDERS 


Juty 25, 1931 


Help your 

Sal 

Sell The Illustrate 
Prospect Your Sales 


Iron Firemen salesmen do not overlook any of the talking points be- 
cause the complete illustrated, charted sales presentation is placed up in 
a readable position before the prospect in a Molloy Sales Display Binder. 
This enables the salesman to hold the prospect's eye as well as his ear. 
Turning the pages, as a “movie’’, visualizes every sales idea. 


Chicago Pump Company appreciates the economy of using Better 
Covers on their Sales Proposals. The fine quality and impressive appear- 
ance of the cover is in keeping with the character of the equipment and 
importance of the proposition, assuring interested consideration. 


Covers for Visual Selling—Sales Proposals —Manuals, or Counter 
Books, made by Molloy are more economical because buyers appreciate 
better quality and therefore are more favorably impressed and further, be- 
cause such covers last longer—requiring fewer replacements. 


Let Molloy Artists submit ideas for your covers, without obligation. 


Full Range of Materials and Prices 
to Suit Any Sales Problem or Budget Allowance 


Artificial Leather 
Flexible Mocotan 


Semi-Flexible Covers 
Stiff Board Covers 
Loose-Leaf Covers 


THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


2869 North Western Avenue New York Address: 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
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An Analysis of 1930 Population Figures for Grand Rapids 
and Surrounding Territory Compared with 1920 


The tabulations and analysis presented in this series are original 
with SaLESs MANAGEMENT and are copyrighted. Reproduc- 
tion, except by permission, is forbidden. ; 


All Spendable Per 


; ’ Per Cent Per Cent Money Capita 
Miles from Population Gain Population Gain Income, 1929 Spendable 
Cities Grand Rapids 1920 1930 or Loss Counties 1920 1930 or Loss (000 omitted) Income 
RoR MINUS siw.snminescewacineks ose 137,634 168,592 22.4 Kent 183,041 240,511 31.4 $257,080 $1,069 
edt een 40.0 36,570 41,390 13.2 Muskegon 62,362 84,630 35.7 85,421 1,009 
OP MAOMNUDS sia sadusacnecsas 31.0 5,132 5,227 1.8 Barry 21,383 20,928 —2.1 9,356 447 
stad | ||, ESR rs eres 25.0 12,183 14,346 17.8 Ottawa 47,660 54,858 45.1 32,546 593 
** Grand Haven ..........-. 28.6 7,205 8,345 15.8 bs See above. 
PR BEOIOD.  -9)isasccacn eaux 44.0 3,911 4,140 5.8 Ionia 33,087 35,093 6.1 21,432 611 
nod ero 36.0 6,935 6,562 —5.7 & See above. 
SP ASIPPRVINIE © fo esiein 50:5 6 ic0e oe 51.0 4,304 4,730 9.9 Montcalm 30,441 27,471 —9.8 11,457 417 
OME a5 sic esos Ww ASS 6a 33.0 3,637 3,941 8.3 Allegan 37,540 38,974 3.8 16,861 A433 
ries |, | a a 37.3 2,049 2,279 23:2 si See above. 
PE ORIN |. 6 so isidig. c's steix teins 4% 7,9 1,143 1,613 41.3 Kent oe 
eee Eh, ssrand Rapids. ........ ss 1,310 4,024 207.1 i A 
woe |’. | ee 38.0 1,730 1,919 19.1 ig oe 
siee) i ee ee 14.7 1,502 1,930 27.8 ce 8 
*** Muskegon Heights 38.0 9,514 15,584 63.8 Muskegon a 
mice, (er 20.0 ey be 2,850 25.3 Ottawa ae - 
eee Newaygo 17,378 17,029 —2.0 6,197 364 
AUPE, ERO PRA) ids c 5s odes ogc Nueh os Soe UH os Ae UseSaaee re aimee sceen 432,892 519,494 20.0 $440,350 $848 


** Eight largest cities within the trading area (A. B. C.). 
*** Other cities and/or counties over 1,500 within the a area (A. B. C). 


‘‘Miles from Grand Rapids’’ figures are from the Official 


uide of the Rail ways. 


+ -+ -+ Bank Desirs for the week 
ending July 15, as reported to the Federal 
Reserve Board, gained 5 per cent over the 
preceding week. Gains were shown in 
the New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Min- 
neapolis, Kansas City and Dallas districts. 


+ -+ + DOLLAR VOLUME OF JUNE 
FAILURES, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, declined 18 per cent from 
June of a year ago. 


+ + Burtpinc Permits for the 
first half-year as against the same period 
last year show increases in New York City, 
Rochester, Syracuse, White Plains, Yon- 
kers, Minneapolis, St. Paul, Dallas, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Denver and San 
Francisco, according to Bradstreet’s. New 
York City residential building in June in- 
creased 39 per cent over the preceding 
year. 


+ -+ -+ PAYROLL TOTALS IN BUILD- 
ING CONSTRUCTION gained in fifteen cities 
and lost in five, for the month ending 
June 15 as compared with May 15, ac- 
cording to the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
The largest gains were reported in Jack- 
sonville, Memphis, Salt Lake City, Des 
Moines and Washington, D. C. 


+ -+ + SOON WE May Bz PityING 
THE MAKERS OF RED INK: Westing- 
house earned $926,604 in the second quar- 
ter as against a deficit of $2,885,945 the 
first quarter; Universal Pictures earned 
$346,216 in the first half as against a 
deficit of $1,192,220 the same period last 
year; National Cash Register’s second 
quarter net is estimated at over $800,000 


+ -+ + EARNINGS STATEMENTS OF LEADING CORPORATIONS SHOW THE FOLLOWING 
HEALTHY INCREASES IN NET INCOME: 


Per Cent 

Above same 

period '30 
Kendall Company (first twenty-four weeks) ............0cceeccecccecceuees 122 
Kroger Grocery & Baking Company (first six months) ......... ........... 942 
International Business Machines Corporation (first six months)............... 3.4 
Sees Peper Commie Cat ie MAE) on vn cs vases cicciceveecneccvocveveace 3 
United Biscuit Company of America (second quatter) ........-.......0000 28 
Zonite Products Corporation (first six months) ...............00 cee cee ceeee 19 
Se CE WE OD sik ca ck kw bG pe das Renddewes daeascneewe 1730 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Company (first six months) ................0.00e 30 
General Baking Company (first twenty-seven weeks) ...............00cc0ees 3.5 
American Chicle Company (first six months) ..............ccecccccccecccs 2 
People’s Gas Light & Coke Corporation (second quarter) .................. 2 
Bohn Aluminum & Brass Corporation (first six months) .................0.. 34 
Hershey Chocolate Company (first six months) ...............0.ccceeceeces 11 
Pestect Ciecle Company (Gist Sx MOWER) 5 nooo ccc ccceiecccnavevesveess 34 
Wealdect System, fnc., (Gest Six MOMMEE) 2 on ne ccc cicarccccctvecescceces 2 


as against a deficit of $373,000 in the first 
quarter. 


+ + -+ Some HEALTHY SALES IN- 
CREASES reported for the week are Wal- 
green Company, June sales 11.5 per cent 
over the like 1930 month; Frigidaire sales 
29 per cent, June against June; Diamond 
T Motor Trucks 25 per cent increase for 
the month; Morse Chain Company 19 per 
cent increase in the second quarter over 
the first; Detroit Gear & Machine Com- 
pany, first six months 178 per cent above 
the last six months of 1930. 


+ -+ + SECOND QuARTER EARNINGS 
STATEMENTS of the first 100 corporations 
to report show an increase of only 10 per 
cent from the preceding quarter as con- 
trasted with a 50 per cent drop in the first 
quarter over the fourth of 1930. 


+ -++ + APPROXIMATELY TWO-THIRDS 
OF THE 13,000 CLOTHING WORKERS in 
Rochester are being recalled to work due 
to the receipt of large orders by manufac- 
turers. 


+ -+ -+ Sreex INpustrigs’ 2 per 
cent increase in ingot production this week 
is the first since March 25. 


+ -+ + Sears, RoEBucK & Com- 
PANY mail-order sales show great improve- 
ment in the southeast and southwest in 
the four-week period which ended July 16. 


+ CONGOLEUM - NaIrRN, INC., 
has declared its first common dividend 
since 1925. 


+ + + THe Maytrac Company 
recalled 900 men to work on the twen- 
tieth. 


+ -+ -++ CENTURY AIRLINES carried 
6,206 revenue passengers in June—the 
company’s largest month of passenger traf- 
fic. 


+ -+- + MnuppLewest UTILITIES Com- 
PANY’S power output increased 8.4 per cent 
for the week ending July 18 as compared 
with the same week last year. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER COMPANY, Jean- 
ette, Pennsylvania, Pennsylvania tires, tubes 
and tennis balls, to Homer McKee Com- 
pany, New York. 


ALFRED DECKER & COHN, INC., Chicago, 
Society Brand clothes, to Henri, Hurst & 
McDonald, Inc., there. 


SANZ CORPORATION, Milwaukee, Sanz (for 
destroying food odors in iceboxes and re- 
frigerators), to Freeze-Vogel-Crawford, 
Inc., there. Newspapers, radio and direct 
mail. 


Davip MaypoLE Toot CORPORATION, 
Norwich, New York, Maydole hammers 
and other tools, to O. S. Tyson & Com- 
pany, Inc., New York and Syracuse. 


SARGENT-KEATING COMPANY, New York, 
recently formed for cleaning and servicing 
bank vault time locks, to Van Sant, Dug- 
dale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore. 


SWIMMING POOL CONSTRUCTION COM- 
PANY, New York, to Tuthill Advertising 
Agency, Inc., there. 


CENTRAL MANUFACTURERS MUTUAL IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, Van Wert, Ohio, to 
Sun Advertising Company, Toledo. Trade 
papers, general magazines, outdoor adver- 
tising and direct mail. 


FLENTS Propucts CoMPANY, New York, 
Flents (noise ear stopples) to Small, 
Kleppner & Seiffer, Inc., there. 

Kwik Company, Suffern, New York, 
Kwik nail polish, polish remover, nail 
white and cuticle remover, to Churchill- 
Hall, Inc., there. 


METROPOLITAN CHAIN STORES, INC., New 
York, general merchandise stores, to Cuta- 
jar & Provost, Inc., there. 


HIcKsON, INc., New York, gowns and 
frocks, to Louis J. Frohman Advertising 
Agency there. 


Kip CoRpPORATION, Ltp., Los Angeles, 
Pyrol (skin treatment), radio and news- 
paper advertising to Philip J. Meaney Com- 
pany there; magazine advertising to 
Williams & Cunnyngham, Chicago. 


KLIsE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, Grand 
Rapids, mouldings, carvings and other 
wood embellishments, to George Harrison 
Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 


LEHN & FINK, INc., New York, Hinds 
Honey and Almond Cream, to Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, Inc., there. 


Canby KITCHENS, INC., Chicago, Perky 
(candy) to Aubrey & Moore, Inc., there. 


ILLINOIS WIRE & MANUFACTURING COM- 
PANY, Joliet, Illinois, to Frank B. White 
Company, Chicago. 


HAMILTON CASTER & MANUFACTURING 
CoMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio, industrial 
warehouse trucks and casters, to Jesse R. 
Harlan Company, Cincinnati. 


We hear you're interested in 
CONCENTRATION! 


New England, with 2% of the area 
of this country, has 7% of the population, and buys 
74% of the retail merchandise sold in the United States. 


Rhode Island, with 2% of the area 
of this section, has 814% of the population, and buys 
812% of the retail merchandise sold in New England. 


Seven-eighths of the population of 
Rhode Island live within 15 miles of Providence 


city hall. 


Journal-Bulletin 


FAMILIES 


In Providence 


OUT also rank well above the national average 
19 OF 20 in per capita expenditures. 


In Rhode Island 


, OUT 
OF 
of all families who 
read English 


market! 


Representatives 


CHAS. H. EDDY CO. 
Boston New York Chicago 


the national per capita average. 


San Francisco 


Providence line shows 


72,200 read Journal 
Bulletin, 


Retail sales in Rhode Island are 13% above 
Nearby 
Massachusetts and Connecticut communities 
which contribute to the Providence market 


On any selective list based on concen- 
tration of opportunity and minimizing of 
waste effort, there must be a prominent 
place for New England’s second largest 


R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Los Angeles Seattle 


"i 
. C.”’ city, with 75,900 
English - reading families. 


or 


BY JAMES TRUE 


Director, Washington Bureau 


WASHINGTON, D. C., July 22.—Bruce Barton’s state- 
ment to the effect that he never had heard a satisfactory 
definition of merchandising, recently made in his widely 
published newspaper feature, is causing discussion among 
government authorities. The necessity for sound mer- 
chandising is being emphasized by numerous organiza- 
tions, and Mr. Barton’s statement calls attention to the 
need for a definition that will meet present conditions. 
Yesterday a group of government merchandising men 
agreed, until a better definition can be found, to accept 
the following: 


Sound Merchandising is that management of distribu- 
tion which gives a fair profit to all factors of distribution 
and satisfactory value to the public, and which aids all 
factors to facilitate the flow of products to the consumer. 


The Packers’ Consent Decree Case promises an un- 
expected conclusion when it is finally heard by the Supreme 
Court this fall, according to several observers who have 
studied its many details. A check of the Justices of the 
Supreme Court, it is claimed, shows that one will be dis- 
qualified from voting on the case, and that at least six, 
if they are consistent with their previous opinions, will 
vote for a repeal of the decision of the lower court. The 
belief is growing more widespread that, in the main, the 
original consent decree will stand. 


The Harvard Chain Store Study is being vigorously 
and adversely criticized by many protests addressed to gov- 
ernment organizations. Individual independent retailers, 
as well as wholesale and retail groups, are denouncing the 
reports of the study as inaccurate and unfair. 


Savings to Industry as a result of the domestic work of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce are indi- 
cated by a recent statement from the marking devices field. 
Representatives of the Stamp Manufacturers’ Association, 
which sponsored the recent study of distribution costs, have 
informed the bureau that, as a result, not less than $1,000,- 
000 will be saved to manufacturers, distributors and the 
public. ‘This industry is comparatively small, and includes 
makers and sellers of rubber stamps, steel and brass dies, 
police and firemen’s badges, automobile tags, numbering 
machines and the like. 


Wholesale Grocery Distribution Costs vary from 
about 4 to more than 15 per cent of sales, according to the 
findings of the survey of twenty-five lowest cost whole- 
salers. Unexpectedly, the lowest average cost for any sec- 
tion is found in the southern states, where labor and rental 
expenses are lower than in any other section of the country. 


The Wholesale Grocery Cost Survey is under the 
direction of John R. Bromell, business specialist of the 
Department of Commerce, who recently stressed the im- 
portance of the work to the manufacturer. 


No whole- 


[144] 


saler has been included in the program whose cost is 
greater than 8 per cent of sales, and the period chosen for 
the study is the calendar year 1930. There is no doubt 
that the findings will not only shed a great deal of light 
on the costs of general distribution, but also tend to lower 
the average cost of grocery distribution. 


The Study Will Serve as a Yardstick. “It will include 
the figures of only efficiently operated houses,” Mr. 
Bromell said. ‘‘These houses will be grouped in many 
different ways so that it will be possible for any distributor 
operating any type of wholesale grocery establishment in 
any type of community to find a homogeneous group with 
which to compare his own operations in detail. 

“The report will also include several case studies cover- 
ing the operations of four or five houses which have ex- 
tremely low operating costs. These special studies will 
show what results are obtained by the houses, and will 
furnish a detailed explanation of how they are obtained.” 


Forcing of Goods on Buyers by manufacturers’ sales- 
men is found to result in unnecessary loss to grocery 
wholesalers. Frequently, Mr. Bromell remarked, buyers 
are induced to accept “deals” which burden the selling 
department with goods for which there is little or no 
demand. 


Incompetent Salesmen are also a burden to wholesale 
grocery distribution, according to the present findings. 
Salesmen of many service wholesalers get only a fractional 
part of the trade to which their houses are entitled from 
their territories. They tend to divide their time equally 
among customers without regard to the relative importance 
of customers. The small, unprofitable retailer, therefore, 
gets the same attention as the big, profitable customer, and 
it is clearly shown that a more intelligent application of 
solicitation would greatly reduce the costs of distribution 
and appreciably increase sales. 


Specialized Wholesaling. According to the survey, 
wholesale grocers in metropolitan areas should specialize 
as to customers as well as to commodities. They should 
determine which class of retailers they can serve best, and 
then organize their business to serve that class alone. 


Cooperation Is Producing Excellent Results for both 
the wholesaler and his retail outlets. Cooperation, it is 
found, when it is developed between the two factors, re- 
duces the cost of service and results in material economies 
for both. The report will show that cooperation between 
wholesalers in the same communities would produce results 
equally as satisfactory. 

“Today,” Mr. Bromell said, “we find that wholesalers 
in every city indulge extensively in ‘spite’ trade. They 
seek and serve retail customers whom they know to be 
unprofitable for the mere satisfaction of preventing their 
fellow wholesalers from increasing their volume. If 
wholesale distributors would seek to serve only that class 
of trade which will yield them a profit, we would have 
many more really prosperous wholesalers.” 
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_+ + L. H. HartTMan, for more than 
mine years a vice-president and partner of 
the New York office of Lord & Thomas 
and Logan, Inc., has resigned. He has not 
yet announced his plans for the future. 


. . . P. H. CRaAng, formerly with Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and pre- 
viously in charge of the Berlin office of 
J. Walter Thompson Company, is now with 
the Blackman Company, New York, in an 
executive capacity. 


. Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., New York 
agency, has announced the appointment of 
FRANK R. COUTANT as director of re- 
search. Recently Mr. Coutant has been in 
independent practice as a consultant on 
marketing and research, and previously 
with the research department of Young & 
Rubicam, and on the staff of N. W. Ayer 
& Son. 


‘ . Associated Public Relations Guild, 
Inc., has been formed with offices at 420 
Lexington Avenue, New York, to handle 
the publicity, exploitation and general pro- 
motion of radio, stage and screen stars. 
HarOLp E. TILLOTSON of Theatre Service 
Corporation there is president. 


. . . ALBERT M. OrME, for the last five 
years account representative in the Boston 
office of Batten, Barton, Durstine & Os- 
born, Inc., is now an executive with H. 
B. Humphrey Company, advertising agency 
there. 


. . . W. FRANK McCLureE, whose resigna- 
tion from the Chicago office of Albert 
Frank & Company was reported in last 
week’s issue of this magazine, has joined 
Carroll Dean Murphy, Inc., advertising 
agency there. 


Survey of Surveys 
(Continued from page 118) 


more than 60 per cent of the total news- 
papers read—leaving 40 per cent for the 
rest of the newspapers to divide among 
themselves. 

The details of this study (paper by 
paper, agency readers vs. advertiser readers, 
etc.,) make extremely interesting reading 
and the discussion of the method of inter- 
viewing and the sources for interviews is 
most complete. This study should be seen 
and read by every advertiser and agency 
executive interested in the New York City 
class market.. 

Address George Benneyan, New York 
Sun, New York City. 


New Quick-Drying Paint 


SAN FRANCISCO—W. H. Lowe, vice-presi- 
dent of Paraffine Companies, Inc., here, 
has announced the development of a 
quick-drying paint, Pabco Flemite, to be 
placed on the market immediately. Per- 
fected in the company’s research labora- 
tories, the new product is said to dry 
in thirty minutes after application, and 
may be used on wood, metal, concrete, 
plaster, brick and stucco. 


Dallas 


Manufacturing 


for the Southwest Market 
SHOWS BIG INCREASE 


It will pay you to serve this 
rich market from within 


Decentralized manufacturing is making gains despite economic conditions. 
Dallas, Southwestern Headquarters to American business, is enjoying its share 
of the growth. The Bureau of Census figures show that from 1927 to 1929 
Dallas County’s manufacturing volume increased 43.5 per cent. . .. And, the 
fact that sixty new manufacturing plants were established in Dallas in 1930— 
twice as many as in 1928 and 1929— indicates definitely the trend toward 
manufacturing in Dallas. Executives interested in the establishment of a 
manufacturing plant, a distribution base, or a sales office to serve the 
$6,000,000,000.00 Southwest market are invited to mail the coupon (or write on 
business letterhead) for a 144-page book that gives full information on trans- 
portation, labor, power, fuel, raw material costs, and other advantages to be 


had in Dallas. 


Dallas 


Southwestern Headquarters 
to American Business 


EXECUTIVE COUPON 


Industrial Dallas, Inc. 
549 Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Dallas. 


Please send free copy of your new book, “The Southwest Marke!,” to: 
INOUE Meee ices cccas Wavy wenssadeneeeed CN red cis eo ietees eee er yack, 
Ce Kihgsinstbincnnr$iebeicssesetadeed ea Ncbnendevesudewncedvedecaawns 


HE SECOND QUARTER EARNINGS: Second 
di quarter statements so far published do not by any 

means bear out the gloomy forebodings concern- 
ing them which were in circulation late this spring. 
Nearly a hundred of these statements from industrial cor- 
porations show a decline as compared with the second 
quarter last year of less than 10 per cent. The full reports 
for the first quarter compiled by the Federal Reserve Bank 
at New York recorded earnings 56 per cent less than in 
the first quarter twelve months before. . . . It would be 
the height of folly to deduce from this marked change 
that our industrial corporations are rapidly regaining lost 
ground. Many corporations have still to be heard from, in- 
cluding some of the largest which, like United States Steel 
and the copper companies, have found poor pickings in 
recent months. It is true also that the recession last year 
gained headway as the months went by. But, making full 
allowance for these offsetting factors, there remains basis 
enough in the figures already in hand to warrant the con- 
clusion that, although business is not yet recovering much 
of its lost volume, a great many of our corporations have 
so adjusted their affairs to existing conditions that they 
are now able to get along reasonably well while waiting 
for better times. 
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OMMON SENSE IN PAYROLLS: Stressing his 
demand for an inviolable wage scale, Mr. Green, 
president of the American Federation of Labor, 

says: “I would rather have 100,000,000 men work five 
days a week than have 60,000,000 work six days a week 
and have 40,000,000 idle.’ No one will disagree with 
him. We all wish work for everyone who wants it. If 
there is less than enough for all at full time, it is obviously 
better to make what is available go as far as possible. 
. For the same reason many employers spread out 
their payroll money, derived from the sale of labor’s prod- 
ucts. The only alternative to wholesale layoffs is an 
arrangement of one kind or another by which individual 
earnings can be distributed so as to provide something for 
as many men as can be retained. How this has operated 
is shown by the June employment figures made up from 
factory returns of nearly 46,000 establishments that dis- 
pensed weekly wages aggregating $110,892,000 to 4,644,- 
000 persons. Last year these factories had jobs for 
5,500,000 persons to whom they paid wages amounting to 
$149,710,000. But sad as the contrast is it would be a 
lot sadder to Mr. Green as well as to every friend of labor 
if it had been necessary to throw out another half-million 
men so as to pay those that were kept as much as they got 
a year ago. The 4,644,000 men who divided among them 
$110,892,000 a week last month received on an average 
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close to $24 apiece, $3 less than was paid to the 5,502,437 
at work the year before. This cut in pay, about 11 per 
cent, compares with a cut of more than 9 per cent in the 
cost of living this year over last year—Department of 
Labor estimate—so that the men now employed are really 
almost as well off as they were in 1930. At the same 
time the wage difference, amounting to $14,000,000 a 
week, enables the factories to pay wages to 580,000 men 
who might otherwise be idle. . . . As the data given 
out by the Bureau of Labor Statistics account for only half 
the factory employment and payrolls, it appears that ap- 
plication of common sense to the employment situation 
has saved more than a million industrial operatives from 
the wretchedness of having nothing to do. Incidentally it 
has helped industry by scattering buying power and, by 
cutting costs of production, made possible lower prices 
which tend to increase consumption of goods. 
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ORE LIGHT ON BUYING POWER: Pitts- 
(Mp ee: is one of the American cities that has given 

an uncommonly good account of itself during 
the trying months of the last two years. Its large and 
well-distributed buying power has stood the strain well. 
This is brought out vividly by the returns of a survey of 
the city recently undertaken by R. L. Polk & Company, 
the cities directories people. Of the 267,000 families in 
Pittsburgh 96 per cent were found to have steady incomes 
and most of these families had paid off all their instalment 
debts. In one of the poorer districts 58.5 per cent of the 
19,280 families were taking nothing on part-time payments 
and the others had cut their liabilities on this account in 
two. More than half of this group of families had from 
one to five savings bank accounts to say nothing of sub- 
stantial deposits in building and loan associations and 
postal savings accounts. Besides these evidences of surplus 
resources the canvassers learned that nearly 40 per cent 
of these relatively poor families owned automobiles and 
pianos, 34 per cent had radios, 70 per cent vacuum cleaners 
and 76 per cent electric washing machines. . . . If 
Pittsburgh is a typical industrial city hard hit by the de- 
pression, as R. L. Polk says it is, many of us are likely 
to discover less reason for grief throughout the country 
than we might have expected, when the company finishes 
the job it has taken on of making a similar study of every 
market area in the country. Not that suffering among the 
relatively few has been exaggerated, but that buying power 
among the great majority has been underestimated. . . . 
Data of this kind are sure to prove of real practical value, 
especially when made available for use in connection with 
the complete census of distribution. 
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To Manufacturers of 


High-grade Quality Products 


Only 


You wouldn’t ring doorbells down the 
street to sell diamonds, would you? 


LP eM\ then why use mass circulation to 
sell class market products? 


A(aturally it costs more per M to reach 
the cream of purchasing power— just as 
it costs more to buy your quality prod- 
ucts. ut both are cheaper in the 
long run. 


Buy what you need—quality contact to 
sell quality products—that is what ts of 
real value to you. 


ANTIQUARIAN 


420 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY, N.Y. 
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10,000 Enter G. E. Sales Course 


as 2,000 “Alumni”? Endorse. It 


(Continued from page 136) 


binding his other lessons as received. 
With the first lesson of each course 
goes a form letter of instructions from 
Mr. Daily. 

Each lesson is devoted to one 
specific subject in its entirety and at 
the end of each lesson is a series of 
questions. These questions are based 
on the text, in which the answers are 
easily found, hence no corrected 
papers are returned to the student. He 
is graded on each lesson, however, and 
a grade slip on the previous lesson 
accompanies each new one. A student 
may send in his answers as fast as he 
chooses and other lessons will be sent 
him just as promptly, but in no case 
may he secure subsequent lessons until 
he has sent in his answers to the pre- 
ceding ones. 

While students naturally copy the 
answers right from the text, Mr. Daily 
makes the point that the study, never- 
theless, is effective, because it makes 
three mental impressions: first, the 
student reads the text, then he reads 
the questions and looks up the an- 
swers one by one, then he writes the 
answers. By that time he should 
know at least something about the 
subject. 


Follow-up on Delinquents 


At the end of each lesson is space 
in which the date when the answers 
should be received is filled in. The 
correspondence school department 
maintains a card record for each stu- 
dent, showing the due date, grade and 
follow-up, if any, for each lesson, and 
if a student fails to send in his an- 
swers on a given lesson within a few 
days after the due date he receives a 
postal reminding’ him of the fact. 
This first card merely apprises him of 
the fact that his answers to the ques- 
tions on a lesson, the number of which 
is filled in, have not been received, 
states when they were due, and adds: 
“Please send your answers now in 
order that the succeeding lessons may 
be sent you at once.” 

In case of no reply, the student is 
sent a double postal, the return por- 
tion of which provides spaces for 
filling in his assurance that the an- 
swers will be sent at once or checking, 
“Am no longer interested, please dis- 
continue,’ and “remarks.” 

If this brings no reply from the 
delinquent student, a form postal is 
then sent his promotion manager, in- 
forming the latter of the history of 


the case and concluding with: “We 
will appreciate your informing us if 
you desire to have us retain his card 
in our active file.” 

If the salesman has just lost inter- 
est, it is expected that his sales promo- 
tion manager will attempt to stimulate 
him; if he has quit, there is no use 
to continue to send the lessons. This 
not only deters students from prolong- 
ing the course indefinitely, but it also 
prevents much waste. 

When a student completes one of 
the courses, a form notice is sent to 
the distributor, advising him of the 
final grade, name, address and dealer 
connection of the graduate. This 
notice must be signed by the distrib- 
utor or an executive of his company 
and returned to Cleveland, authorizing 
the issuance of a “Recognition of 
Merit” card direct to the salesman. 
This card certifies that the salesman, 
whose name is filled in, has success- 
fully completed the course. 

On completing the general course 
the graduate is invited to enroll for 
one of the special courses and on com- 
pleting it he receives another merit 
card. 

Nearly all the work is carried on 
by the home office through cor- 
respondence direct with the student. 
Application for the course must be 
made through a distributor, but once 
the enrollment has been approved, all 
contact is with the student, usually at 
his home address. 


How Big Is a 
Sales Territory? 
(Continued from page 128) 


a “main stem’’ basis whereby the sales- 
man, instead of starting in one part 
of his territory and calling on every 
outlet, traveled in his car and de- 
liberately passed by those outlets or 
towns not scheduled for a call on that 
particular trip. 

The net result was that two men 
were able to do the work of three 
and made 8 per cent more calls with 
a reduction of 2,058 car miles and 
corresponding expense. This method, 
applied nationally, meant one-third 
more coverage capacity (two men vs. 
three) and actually all the ground de- 
sirable was covered, yet the total ex- 
pense was reduced. 

3. How many worth-while outlets 
are there which can be covered within 


the limits of correct selling expense? 

This is the next unletiak after de- 
termining nature and length of aver- 
age call, frequency of calls needed on 
customers and prospects, and number 
of possible calls per average day con- 
sidering the geography of the territory. 

Too many prospects glitter when 
there is nothing there. It costs too 
much to make some calls for the pres- 
ent (or potential) amount of ak, 

Moreover, the principle of selective 
concentration is being considered more 
and more. Not the volume of busi- 
ness, but the amount of profit in sell- 
ing it—should be the real considera- 
tion. 

To prove my point that a certain 
manufacturer was guessing and did 
not know how many towns in his ter- 
ritories were worth covering, I had 
maps marked up for each state to show 
his customer towns and the statistics 
assembled for each state as to the 
towns under 25,000 population where 
he had nv business and was not at- 
tempting to get any, leaving all of 
these towns to his jobbers. The 
figures and facts surprised him so that 
he agreed to have his men take a dull 
period and spend six weeks in cover- 
ing these towns in cars by special rout- 
ing. This survey eliminated more 
than half the towns as profitable for 
future coverage. But it also set up 
sixty new sub-distributors whose pur- 
chases justified the survey expense and 
the continued coverage through reg- 
ular visits. The only proof of who 
can be sold is to try selling them. 


Must Be Analyzed 


Until any territory has been so 
analyzed, there is no telling whether 
salesmen travel too far and, therefore, 
cost too much when equal volume lies 
closer home. 

In the case of Jack Dunn (men- 
tioned at the outset of this article) his 
“long jump” weekly expense averag- 
ing $95 was cut to $65 by giving him 
two junior salesmen who still pro- 
duced more than enough business to 
jutify their expense in limited terri- 
tories. Jack, himself, was shown how 
to travel less and concentrate more, 
with improved results. 

The entire question of how estab- 
lished businesses can cut their sales 
costs hinges around this question of 
how big is a territory. Of one of the 
most brilliant minds I know in sales 
management, the president of his 
company said to me recently: “Brown 
has finally discovered that we can’t 
afford to get all the business and that 
there is not all the business to be had 
in some territories that he thought 
there was. In short, he’s gone com- 
monsensical.” 
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Ist Newspaper /]n The 2nd City In Illinois 


These most valuable booklets of the week 
will be sent free to executive readers who 
make a separate request for each one on 
their business letterheads. Booklets will be 
mailed by the companies which publish 
them. 

Address SALES MANAGEMENT, Iuc., 
Reader’s Service Bureau, 420 Lexington 
Avenue, New York. 


Markets and Media 


Farm Incomes, Buildings, Implements and ae 
Machinery. Here are three lists, each er ae 
giving the total 1930 dollars and cepts 
figures and per farm figures for each state PEORI 
in the classifications of incoraes, buildings, 
implements and machinery. The lists are 
arranged in order of states’ wealth and are 
divided at the point where the states begin 
to show below average figures. Each list 
is accompanied by a “cartogram,” or a 
United States map done in the cubist man- 
ner, in which the size of each state is 
reproportioned on the basis of its wealth 


A IS NOW AN IMI 
ON THE DEEP WATERWAY 


and wil! soon be the Northern Terminal Point 
as New-Orleans is the Southern Terminal Point 


A MARKET WORTH DEVELOPING 
WITH ADEQUATE SPACE IN THE 


L-7, 
Or SA 


PEORIA JOURNAL 


in each of the classifications, i. e., incomes, > my TRANSCRIPT 
buildings, implements and machinery. It SES Ss - Min, 
is an interesting device for translating SSS (fa 

: b es S/s> KS 
figures into easily graspable terms, and eas OO IS Jon —— => 
should be valuable to the manufacturer in > IS, a — Chas. H. Eddy & Co., National Representatives 
a c.f kets. The National ) eS New York Chicago ston 
Sizing up his farm markets. € Nationa 2 ee coe raik Lexington Bidg. Wrigley Bidg. Old South Bldg. 
Farm Journal has compiled and presented br 


the data. 


Advertising Agency Problems 


Twenty-eight Case Examples. A booklet 
by Cowan & Dengler in which they set 
forth the following ten weaknesses as be- 
ing prevalent in business today, each elab- 
orated with questions that even a healthy 
business might do well to ask itself: 

1. Inadequate merchandising; 2. Super- 
ficial merchandising; 3. Erratic merchan- 
dising; 4. Unsound advertising policies; 


THE 
FORT WORTH 
STAR-TELEGRAM 


5. Diffuse advertising plans; 6. Uninter- MORNING 
esting advertisements; 7. Insincere adver- EVENING 
tising claims; 8. Unbalanced sales policy; JSUNDAY 


9. Uneconomic sales plans; 10. Defective 
budgetary control. 

In illustrating each one of these points, 
twenty-eight stories of business experiences, 
some failures, others rebuilt businesses and 
some great successes are told. They in- 
clude such problems as product name, 
packaging, novelty versus intrinsic value, 
expanding the line, consistency or variety 
in advertising appeals, concentration or dis- 
persal of appropriation, artificial sales 
stimulations, arresting a falling market by 
exaggerated advertising, sales control, job- 
ber versus direct distribution, etc. 


Read in Fort Worth and West 
Texas—by people in an able-to- 
buy frame of mind. Naturally 
they're going to buy goods 
ADVERTISED 


in the newspaper they 


BUY and READ 


There is no substitute in'Fort 


Worth and West Texas 
for the 


Compensation Methods 


Enhancing Executive Values. One of a 
series of brochures on principles and prac- 
tice in the solution of business problems, 
published by the Thompson & Lichtner 
Company, Inc. A discussion of what can 
be accomplished through an_ intelligently 
planned profit-sharing arrangement with 
company executives. To quote: “The 
principle is simple . . . but the correct 
adjustment of the principle (to individual 
firm and company cases) is frequently 
complicated . . . the effects, when correct 
adjustment has been made, are gratifying.” 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
AMON G CARTER A. L. SHUMAN 


Preudert and Publisher 


FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM a 


Vice-Preudem ard Adv Director 

LARGEST CIRCULATION 
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Lowest Gat Milline 
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June Window Displays in Forty-three Cities 


Check marks (./) in City 
columns indicate the manu- 
facturers whose displays ap- 
peared in sufficient numbers 
and with sufficient dominance 
to register There with 
consumers. list is selec- 
tive, representing the most 
active accounts. 


Portland, Ore. 
Providence 
Richmond 

St. Louis 
Washington, D. C. 
TOTALS 


Oklahoma City 
St. Paul 


Birmingham 
Boston 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Charlotte .N. C. 
Chicago 
Indianapolis 
Jacksonville, Fla. 
Kansas City 
Little Rock 

Los Angeles 
Louisville 
Memphis 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 

New Orleans 
New York 
Newark 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

Salt Lake City 
San Francisco 
Seattle 


Miami 
New Haven 


po me 
Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Columbus 
Denver 
Des Moines 
Detroit 
Houston 
Milwaukee 
Spokane 
Toledo 
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Birmingham report not received in time to be included in this table. 
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Line A: Six-months moving average. 


Line B: Arithmetical average, June, 1929, through June, 1931. 


Newspaper Lineage Deficit Pruned 
Still Further in June 


The improved sentiment in business shows 
up in the figures for June newspaper ad- 
vertising in 366 newspapers in ninety-two 
leading cities, as compared with the same 
month last year. April was down 13.5 
per cent and May 11.0 per cent, but the 
June decline was only 9.0 per cent. Sev- 
enty-three papers showed gains. 

Local lineage declined 7.7 per cent, gen- 
eral advertising 7.7 per cent, automotive 
16.7 per cent and financial 34.8 per cent. 
Among leading papers gains were regis- 
tered by the Atlanta Georgian, Baltimore 
Post and Sun (m. & e.*), Boston Globe 
(m. & e.), Bridgeport Post-Telegram (m. & 
e.), Times-Star (e.), Buffalo Times (e.), 
Cleveland News (e.), Dallas Times- 
Herald (e.), Dallas Journal, Fort Worth 
Star-Telegram (e.), Houston Post-Dispatch 
(m.), Indianapolis Times, Milwaukee 
Sentinel (m.) and News, Minneapolis 
Star; in New York the Times (m.), Her- 
ald Tribune (m.), American (m.), News 
(m. & s.), Journal and Sun; Newark 
News, Oakland Post Enquirer, Omaha 
World Herald (m. & e.), Pittsburgh Sun 
Telegraph (e.), Rochester Journal (e.), 
St. Louis Star, San Antonio Light (e.), 
San Diego Sun, San Francisco News, 
Syracuse Journal, Trenton Times; in Wash- 
ington the Herald (s.), News, Times, 
Post (m.) and Star (e.). Lineage figures 
as shown below were compiled by Media 
Records, Inc., supplemented in twelve cities 
by the SALES MANAGEMENT staff. 


City 1931 1930 Change 
Pio. ere 1,994,215 2,365,901 — 371,686 
Albany .... 2,379,557 2,533,857 — 154,300 
Albuquerque. 909,143 1,053,570 — 144,427 
Atlanta 2,310,994 2,538,468 — 227,474 
Baltimore 3,617,288 3,787,811 — 170,523 
Birmingham. 1,869,715 2,145,209 — 275,494 
Boston . 5,726,195 6,096,419 — 370,224 
Bridgeport .. 1,401,335 1,330,459 ++ 70,876 
Buffalo 2,409,606 2,706,928 — 297,322 
Camden 722,423 810,107 — 87,684 
Charlotte 1,286,344 1,426,543 — 140,199 
Chattanooga. 1,067,059 1,247,943 — 180,884 
Chicago 5,271,774 6,413,030 — 1,141,256 
Cincinnati... 2,697,056 3,263,461 — 566,405 
Cleveland ... 2,873,050 3,438,171 — 565,121 
Columbus 2,451,191 2,729,717 — 278,526 
Dallas 2,691,090 2,889,458 — 198,368 
Dayton 2,320,593 2,636,000 — 315,407 
Denver 1,718,771 1,880,295 — 161,524 
Detroit 3,564,412 4,644,419 — 1,080,007 
Easton ..... 699,263 692,550 + 6,713 
Elizabeth .. 817,446 959,686 — 142,240 


*Note: m. e. or s. indicates that papers 


have other editions not showing a gain. 


Evansville 

Fall River . 
Fort Worth.. 
Freeport .. 
Glens Falls. 
Harrisburg .. 
Hartford ... 
Houston 
Indianapolis. 
Jacksonville. 
Janesville 

Kansas _ City. 
Knoxville ... 
Long Beach. 
Los Angeles. 
Mamaroneck. 
Manchester. . 
Memphis... . 
Milwaukee. . 
Minneapolis. 
Mt. Vernon. 
Nashville .. 
New Bedford 
New Orleans 


New Rochelle 


- 1,153,558 


1,166,064 


- 1,435,871 


520,839 
1,489,819 


- 1,089,158 


462,428 
1,120,405 
2,180,477 


-.+ 2,716,655 


2,424,545 
1,142,318 
472,958 
2,651,248 
1,109,441 
1,453,816 
5,027,392 
188,670 
451,707 
1,834,347 
2,815,271 
2,602,121 
667,564 


- 1,100,373 


846,762 
2,826,544 
498,674 


New York...12,494,655 


Newark ... 
Norfolk .... 
Niagara Falls 


Ossining 
Perth Amboy 
Philadelphia 
Phoenix .... 
Pittsburgh.. . 
Port Chester. 
Portl’d, Ore. 
Providence. . 
Reading 
Richmond 
Rochester 
Salt Lake City 
San Antonio 
San Diego .. 
San Francisco 
Seatrle .... 
— Bend. 
Spokane .. 
Springfield, 
Mass. . 
Se Eee .. 
Syracuse 
Tacoma .... 
Tarrytown... 
Toledo 
Topeka 
Trenton 
Tulsa 
Washington. 
White Plains 
Wichita .... 
Wilkes-Barre 


- 1,602,296 


1,571,864 
652,351 


- 2,218,993 


1,862,195 


- 1,676,063 


217,024 
440,299 
5,600,166 
1,098,357 
3,727,201 
408,682 
2,073,707 
2,329,540 


- 1,341,052 
- 1,681,989 
. 2,805,855 


1,713,000 
2,260,620 
2,856,842 
3,386,025 


. 2,368,916 


1,382,005 


- 1,503,385 


+ 127028 
3,134,925 ~ 
. 2,237,128 


1,522,509 
331,051 


- 1,925,639 


886,375 
808,191 


. 1,357,346 


4,063,604 
1,056,062 
1,772,654 
2,575,406 


Winston Salem 414,562 


Worcester... 
Yonkers 
Youngstown. 


1,992,181 
848,946 
1,571,410 


1,380,599 — 
1,406,915 — 
1,685,686 — 

540,843 
1,739,336 
965,107 
461,289 
1,005,942 
2,458,957 
2,778,090 
2,627,975 
1,330,464 
502,404 
2,980,691 
1,392,097 
1,639,645 
5,602,360 
239,226 
461,588 
2,317,547 
2,933,158 
2,732,964 
624,369 
1,369,512 
870,262 
3,057,911 
569,071 

12,458,755 
1,600,680 
1,615,516 

696,063 

2,312,651 


PUPP PIE P PTT E eer 


2,098,099 
1,759,049 

218,287 

463,023 
6,085,473 
1,257,064 
4,064,930 

443,957 
2,709,411 
2,634,610 
1,397,891 
1,809,001 
2,946,530 
1,937,919 
2,502,090 
3,035,692 
3,800,092 
2,832,222 
1,723,653 
1,771,837 


LEUTET ELSES ECT ETI 


1,456,028 
3,590,345 
2,366,225 
1,677,972 

349,777 
2,219,201 
1,103,130 

824,475 
1,908,792 
3,985,524 
1,212,051 
2,163,964 
2,315,239 

497,879 
2,198,578 

842,919 
1,733,231 


PST IST Iii 


227,041 
240,851 
249,815 
20,004 
249,517 
124,051 
1,139 
114,463 
278,480 
61,435 
203,430 
188,146 
29,446 
329,443 
282,656 
185,829 
574,968 
50,556 
9,881 
483,200 
117,887 
130,843 
43,195 
269,139 
23,500 
231,367 
70,397 
35,900 
1,616 
43,652 
43,712 
93,658 


235,904 
82,986 
1,263 
22,724 
485,307 
158,707 
337,529 
35,275 
635,704 
305,070 
56,839 
127,012 
140,675 
224,919 
241,470 
178,850 
414,067 
463,306 
341,648 
268,452 


182,798 
455,420 
129,097 
155,463 
18,726 
293,562 
216,755 
16,284 
551,446 
78,080 
155,989 
391,310 
260,167 
83,317 
206,397 
6,027 
161,821 


Gr'd Total 


179,291,846 197,883,635 —18,591,789 


Good Covers for Goodyear! 


Goodyear-Zeppelin's famous book—’The 


Story of the Airship’ — comes out in its 
seventh edition dressed up in a 
BurkArt 
PROCESSED 
embossed and color-decorated cover. Write 
for suggestions on your own cover problems. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY 
545 W. Larned Detroit, Mich. 


“AN ADDRESS OF DISTINCTION’ 


i. 
EXCEPTIONAL 
SUMMER ADVANTAGES 

OVERLOOKING Lake 
Michigan . . . with park- 
lands . . . beaches and 
bridle path close at hand. 
. . « Restfully quiet... 
yet within a few minutes 
of the Loop stores . . 
and theatres. Rooms are 
light... airy . . . foods 
tempt the lagging sum- 
mer appetite. Rates be- 
gin at $4.00 per day. 
Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


THE 


DRAKE 


HOTEL, ms ansoent) \N 
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SALES 
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N T JuLy 25, 1931 


What we went after was the secret of 
True Story’s incredible immunity to the 
depressococcus. The din of two million 
quarters clinking into the Macfadden 
coffers each month has hardly diminished 
up to present typing. So audible is 
it that you advertisers have caused True 
Story’s August, 1931, lineage record to 
outstrip that of August, 1930. 
Harold Wise has been gathering in the 
advertising for True Story this many a 
year, and now he’s been made responsible 
for the health of Macfadden’s latest lusty 
baby, Liberty. We thought he might be 
the likely party to tell us of their particular 
brand of strategy in holding and gaining 
advertisers in view of present industrial 
conditions. Like most success secrets, it’s 
so simple that we blushed even to have 
raised the question. 
Mr. Wise doesn’t hesitate to admit that 
when 25,000 automotive workers are 
thrown out of work in Detroit, for in- 
stance, T. S. sales will drop off as much 
as 15,000 in a month. When they go back 
on the job, the True Story sales graph 
runs up in direct ratio. 
“"Wage-earners are either out of work,” 
observed Mr. Wise, “(and they're not buy- 
ing True Story), or they're holding their 
old jobs at the same old salary, and the 
quarter they're passing out for T. S. is 
one of as many quarters, and better quar- 
ters than before. So the answer is ‘Quite 
as many, and just as good, thank you.’” 

* * * 


Wright, Harris, Kaufman, Seadler, Stern, 
Pollock—they’re names we salute with re- 
spect for the impressive product of their 
combined genius. Volume I, number 1 
of the Merchandise Manager is as modern 
as next season’s styles, as intelligent as 
the contributions of such minds as Goode’s 
and Rukeyser’s (just to gloss over the 
galaxy), can make a book, and as practical 
as Hirschmann of Bamberger and Namm 
of Namm. We predict a glorious future 
for this business magazine. 
* * #* 


On August 28 the first of the bi-weekly 
advertising newsreels produced by Kino- 
grams, Inc., will be shown in 3,000 inde- 
pendent theatres. . Each newsreel will be 
the vehicle for one advertiser's message; 
that is, the advertising feature will be 
sandwiched in among the news events. 
The plan is being worked out on the basis 
of five-year agreements with exhibitors, 
and is being watched with interest by ob- 
servers of the chains’ recent resolutions to 
reject film advertising. 
* * * 


If the machine age carries out its promise 
of automatic merchandising, manufacturers 
of every conceivable kind of product will 
before long be consulting the new Coin 
Machine Journal for ways of doing it. 
The first issue (July, 1931) is enlivened 
with a belligerent attack on the attempts 
of legislatures to levy taxes on vending 
machines. But that’s all for controversy, 
the rest of the forty-eight pages are full 
of profit-making ideas for coin machine 
operators. 
* & & 


The Nebraska Farmer has recently added 


Willard A. Banks, formerly with the Farm 
Journal, to its advertising sales force in 
Chicago. Mr. Banks will work the states 
of Wisconsin, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio 
and Illinois. 

* * & 
Advertisers in the Florida market may now 
obtain four-color advertising in daily issues 
of the Florida Times-Union, it has just 
been announced. 

* * & 


Harry M. Vawter, for many years with 
the Curtis Publishing Company, has been 
made manager of the New York office of 
the Saturday Evening Post. 

* * & 


In case you were fishing on the twentieth, 
we include the by-now five days old news 
that Ray Long leaves Cosmopolitan on 
October 1, to be succeeded by Harry Payne 
Burton, editor of Physical Culture. Mr. 
Long has taken to the book publishing 
business, as chairman of the board of 
Richard R. Smith, Inc. 
* * * 


Futura Publications, Inc., (Love Mirror 
and Movie Mirror) announce the appoint- 


ment of Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman & 
Johnston of Chicago as their advertising 
representative in the middlewest and N. 
Frederick Foot & Associates of Boston as 
representatives in New England. 

* * & 
We always pause when we see a news- 
paper bring forth a brand new promotion 
idea, and here’s one that we like par- 
ticularly. It’s the recent copy of the 
Chicago Tribune, explaining why it pays 
to advertise automobiles in Chicago. Com- 
parative maps of New York and Chicago 
are shown, with highways in red. The 
legend is that there are 9,000,000 square 
yards of improved road surface in a thirty- 
mile area around New York City, with 
1,189,683 passenger automobiles to share 
it. Chicago boasts 11,000,000 square yards 
of improved road surface, with 721,961 
passenger automobiles registered. It’s a 
beautiful bid for automotive advertising. 

* * 
Effective July 22, the names of advertisers 
were stricken off the radio programs. of 
all the New York newspapers. We're 
hearing whispers of wagers on how long 
they'll hold the fort on this basis. 


Personal Service and Supplies 


Classified Rates: 50c a line of seven words; minimum $3.00. No display 
Cash Basis Only. Remittance Must Accompany Order 


SALES INSTRUCTOR WANTED 
EXECUTIVE SALES INSTRUCTOR QUALIFIED 


to give intensive sales oraining to direct-to-consumer 
salesmen. Clothing experience helpful. Give full 
information—your letter will be held in strict 
confidence. Address Box 309, SALES MANAGEMENT, 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


SALES PROMOTION 


$50 to $50,000 DAILY SALES SECURED FROM 
our clients. This distributor took on a new spe- 
cialty, retailing at $60. His first purchase $12. We 
submitted a sales program capable of national ex- 
pansion. Within four years his sales were nation- 
wide, running to $100,000 monthly. 35 years 
salesmanship-in-print experience back of our cam- 


SSNS 


10 years Sales Promotion Manager, Larkin Co. 
ane C. Johnson, 119 Woodbridge Ave., Buffalo, 


EXECUTIVES WANTED 


IF YOU ARE OPEN TO OVERTURES FOR 
new connection and qualified for a salary berween 
$2,500 and $25,000, your response to this announce- 
ment is imvited. The undersigned provides a 
thoroughly organized service of recognized standing 
and reputation through which preliminaries are 
— confidentially for positions of the calibre 
indicated. The procedure is individualized to each 
client’s personal requirements, your identity covered 
and present position protected. Established twenty- 
one * Send only name and address for details. 
a . Bixby, Inc., 118 Downtown Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


paigns. Submit sales problems for free diagnosis, 
ip- Top Salesmen 
Gasoline Retailer Pe 
54 West 74th Street I Have Met 
25,264 New York City 
Gasoline Filling and Serv- RAYMOND COMYNS’ entertaining 
ice Station Subscribers and helpful series of articles which 


Extra Copies 
If you want extra copies of this 
issue please order promptly, as 
our supply is frequently ex- 
hausted a week after date of issue. 


appeared recently in SALES MAN- 
AGEMENT, is available in booklet 
form for distribution to your sales 
force at 25 cents a copy, or 20 
cents in quantities of 50 or more. 


Address, Managing Editor 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


420 Lexington Avenue 
New York City 


MONTREAL 
CONDON, Eng. 


The WLW Dramatic Staff 


THE SCHEDULE 


To maintain a daily broadcast schedule of 1914 hours a day; 
a schedule famous for its balance, is a tremendous task. It 
| is difficult to appreciate the numerous details connected with 
the rehearsing and producing of such a schedule, and still 
have all programs run with clock-like precision. Yet, WLW 
undertakes this task daily. To furnish entertainment to a 
nation of listeners, all programs must be general in appeal. 
A great audience listens to WLW every day with never a EDWARD A. BYRON 
thought of turning the dial to another station. (Production Manager] 


ee 


“THE NATION'S STATION” 


THE CROSLEY RADIO CORPORATION 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


re (EWS and comment about the World’s 
4 J Greatest Newspaper, zone marketing and 


advertising. 


‘Plenty of “Room 
for All 


yy ( NE newspaper mega- 

# / phones the claim that 

V7 the young demand it. One 
has the Indian-sign on wo- 
men. One reiterates its own- 
ership of a secret key to the 
home. Another corners cou- 
pon clip pers. 

All these claims are prob- 
ably true. Each is, in its own way, an advan- 
tage to advertisers. But all imply a nega- 
tion of the fundamental fact: newspapers are 
great advertising media because they are read 
in all places by all people at all times. 

The bank president may not read Advice 
to Lovers. His wife may not follow the base- 
ball scores. The mechanic may pass over the 
financial columns, and his sweetheart may 
ignore Musical Notes. 

But each of them comes to the newspaper 
for something. And to each of them, the news- 
paper presents an account of life so appealing 
that all of them want to read it every day. 


Hard Reason 


F every one of the 721,961 passenger auto- 
mobiles in the 30-mile area around Chi- 
cago were to take to the main improved roads 
of the district, outside the city limits, each 
car would have 15 square yards of road sur- 


/ hy 


The Chicago Tribune is the best medium for the 
selling of merchandise in Chicago @ It offers 
more circulation in the metropolitan area than 
any other newspaper, daily or Sunday @ No 
newspaper even approaches its coverage of the 
average and above average income districts @ 
It carries more advertising than any other Chi- 
cago newspaper @ And offers versatility of 
selling technique: Black and White, Run-of- 
Paper Color, Rotogravure, Coloroto, each with 
a big sales potential for advertisers in this rich 


market © Now is the time! 7 


Eastern Advertising Office 
NEW YORK: 220 E. 42nd St. 


Southern Advertising Office 
ATLANTA: 1825 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg. 


twas? 


ASS 


. . Left to right: Tribune crane, 
Tribune paper, Tribune Thorold 


face at its disposal. If a similar movement of 
New York’s motor-cars were to occur in the 
30-mile area surrounding that city, each car’s 
allotment would be 714 square yards. Hard 
road mileage is a hard reason why the Chicago 
district is a good place to advertise automo- 
biles. 


color cli™ 


| URING the first six months of this 
# year, advertisers, retailers, manu- 
facturers, bought 42 run-of-paper two-color 
pages in the Chicago Tribune, more than 
three times the number for the same period 
of 1930. And—since the Tribune began in 
1929 promoting two-color pages to adver- 
tising people— forty-one American and 
Canadian newspapers have announced that 
they, too, are ready to furnish this jolt 
that helps improve sales. 


PROMPT REPLIES 


A certified public accountant of Cleve- 

land, Ohio, has read the Chicago Trib- 
une for years. It has long been his favorite 
newspaper, although he has never lived in 
Chicago. 

Ten years ago, he wanted a capable part- 
ner. He advertised twice in a New York and 
twice in a Cleveland paper, and received one 
reply—a dud. Then he turned to the Trib- 


SINE Wise 


SS NG 


New England Advertising Office 
BOSTON: 718 Chamber of Com. Bldg. 


’ For All... Concrete and Conclusive 
... Rocketing Color... He Got the 
Man He Wanted ... Princetonian 
Preferences ...Out of theU.S.S.R. 


TOWER 


une for help. Four prompt an- 
swers came to his office—one 
from Cleveland and three from 
New York! 

“Tt was hard to make a 
choice,” he says, ‘‘but the part- 
nership was formed and still 
exists.” He has just told the 
Tribune about it. 


* . 7 


sé HAT is your favorite 


newspaper!” Prince- 
ton seniors were asked in a re- 
cent questionnaire. Among a 
large number of journals 


named, these were the first three: 


1. New York Times. 
2. New York Herald-Tribune. 
3. Chicago Tribune. 


And, may we add in passing, Princeton is 
approximately 45 miles from New York, 
approximately 30 miles from Philadelphia, 
approximately 140 miles from Baltimore, ap- 
proximately 290 miles from Boston, and ap- 
proximately 900 miles from Chicago. 


* * * 


Personal and Personnel 


Chief of the Chicago Tribune’s Paris 
bureau, Henry Wales entered Moscow 
March 1, and remained within the con- 
fines of the soviet union for more than 
three months. @ During that time, he 
traveled from the White Sea almost to 
the Black, from Moscow to the Urals, 
observing how Ivan was acting and 
thinking, and how he was working on 
the Five Year Plan. @ Every day the 
Tribune carried one of Wales’ informa- 
tive stories concerning the portentous 
Russian experiment. @ He concluded 
his travels with a six-thousand-mile 
Trans-Siberian journey, crossed the 
Pacific, and visited Chicagoin June on 
the last lap of his trip around the 
world. @ A miniature railway, oper- 
ated by gravity, now enables Chicago 
Tribune vessels to unload 3,000 tons of 
newsprint in 15 hours. @ 5,000 gym- 
nasts took part in the Chicago Trib- 
une’s Sports Congress on June 21, at 
Soldier’s Field. 


Western Advertising Office 
SAN FRANCISCO: 820 Kohl Bldg. 


